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A Walk and a Talk 
about Silchester. 


those who see with 
mind and heart is a 
visit to Silchester, with 
which buried city of 
the Romans few per- 
sons, comparatively, 
seem to be acquainted. 
A few gossiping notes 
addressed to those who 
do not know of it, and 
have thought but little 
if at all of Roman 
Britain, may have a 
use. Silchester is in 
North Hants, on the 
line of railway that 
connects Reading and 
Basingstoke. It is 
about seven miles from 
the first of these towns 
and six from the 
second. From Mardock 
Station, on the line in 
question, it may be 
reached by a walk of 
two miles, but there 
is no vehicle to be had there except by 
previous arrangement. We are amongst the 
Strathfields here, Strathfield Saye (of which 
all the world has heard), Strathfield Turgiss 
(the Rev. C. H. Griffith, rector), and Strath- 
field Mardock. The “ straight field,” say 
some; but those seem nearer right who find 
the origin of the name in the proximity of these 
places to the great Roman Street, connecting 
Silchester with London, and which, as it was 
a fine sound work, has long been called the 
Devil’s Highway. Most things that were above 
the comprehension of the early folk appear to 
have been ascribed tothat same agent. “ Stop,” 
says an inquirer, “‘you mentioned Basingstoke 
just now, and as you are speaking of derivations, 
how is it that we so often hear of that word 
‘Stoke,’—Stoke in Cheshire, Stoke in Kent; 
Stoke Abbots, Stoke Damerell, Stoke N ewington, 
Stoke Poges, Stoke-upon-Trent, and scores of 
other instances ?’ The word is derived from 
the Saxon stoc or stocce, the stock or trunk of a 
tree, and it comes to be applied to these places, 
Says one, because towns at first were built of 
wood, within a stockade, from the neighbouring 
forests. We may get back, however, a little 
farther, and find its primary sense is something 
set or fixed, from the Saxon stican, to stick ; so 
that in Stoke we find intimation of an early 
settlement or fixing, and may read Basingstoke 
as the settlement of the Basingas. 

Basingstoke, however, must not lead us away 
from Silchester, though it makes a nice continua- 
ion for a day’s trip. Silchester gets its present 
name from the Saxons,—perhaps as sel-ceastre, 
the castle or settlement in the wood; but of 
Course other derivations have been proposed. 
As to part of the title, at any rate, there is no 
doubt. Nearly all places of Roman origin 
amongst us were distinguished under the Saxons 
by the term ceastre or chester, from castrum. 
They are usually oblong areas crossed by two 
Principal streets at right angles. When the 
Roman soldiers were finally withdrawn Britain 





possessed at least fifty walled towns united by | points. 


excellent roads, upon which at certain distances 
were places for resting, called mansiones, and 
mutationes where relays of horses were kept. 
Besides the towns there were military walled 
stations. The towns included fine public build- 
ings ; statues decorated the highways, and close 
by were amphitheatres of large size for dramatic 
representations, capable in many instances of 
accommodating thousands of spectators. Add to 
these towns and stations the extensive villas, 
nobly adorned, which, as the spade has shown 
us, were scattered over the country far and 
wide, and some idea may be formed of the 
appearance of Roman Britain. 

A British town, Caer Segont, is thought to 
have occupied the site of Silchester before the 
Romans came and built their city supposed to 
be the “‘Calleva”? mentioned in the itineraries. 
Some, whose opinion is entitled to great con- 
sideration, deny that Silchester can be identified 


"square, the conducting chambers of which 
radiate to a centre pillar, while circular fines 
‘are formed through the solid intervening por- 
| tions, so as to bring all into communication, 
This, and other very interesting remnants, are 
protected by wooden buildings, but we under- 
stand that water rises in the hypocaust at par- 
ticular seasons, so that its gradual destruction 
must be feared. A mosaic pavemert, of some- 
what rude character, was found in an apartment 
near. Various other pavements are to be seen in 
adjoining parts, mostly plain, of white and red 
tesserz. One includes hexagon and octagon tiles, 
somewhat peculiarly disposed. In many cases, 
as we know, the finer mosaic pavements used in 
Britain were brought from Italy. In Silchester 
such as were put down were probably made in 
the neighbourhood. The tools used by workers 
in mosaic have been found on the spot. Roofing- 
tiles of various kinds, many of them marked as 





with either of the Callevas recorded: we are 


with those who do not see this difficulty. It 
is asserted that the usurper Constantine, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, was crowned 
here. In that same century descended upon it 
those Saxons who became kings of England. 
They took it, but if we may judge from the re- 
sult of diggings up to this time, could scarcely 
have occupied it for any time. A tradition 
connects with it “ the blameless King,” and,— 
“The Table Round 








contented, however, after consideration, to go! 


usual by the feet of animals and birds impressed 
before burning, and hollow fiue-tiles are seen in 
various places. Some of the latter are orna- 
mented on the outside with lines formed ap- 
parently with a comb-like instrument, exactly 
similar to such flue-tiles found at Cirencester 
and elsewhere. Pieces of Samian and other 
pottery are preserved in a small building appro- 
priated to the purpose; and here, too, will be 
seen specimens of greenish glass and pieces of 
plaster from the inside walls of rooms decorated 
with colour. A piece of glass tubing is amongst 





Which good King Arthur founded, years ago, 

With signs and wonders, there 

At Camelot, ere the coming of the Queen.” 
Tennyson. 


But there is nothing to show in support of the 
story. 

True or false the tales, absent or present the 
written account, there now lies the Roman city ; 
and, though it lies, no man can question its truth. | 
No fear of false scribes in the history told in| 
brick and stone. A drain-tile, a moulding, the 
plan of an apartment marked by a few flints 
left in the soil, speak with a veracity that none 
can doubt. The plan of the city is an irregular 
figure of seven sides, surrounded by a wall of 
flints, with bonding courses of stone at intervals, 
in parts still from 18 ft. to 20 ft. in height, with 
a fosse all round. This shape is very peculiar, 
for the Roman towns were usually square. We 
have not examined the walls all round: our 
notes are the result of but a hasty visit, and 
we are adopting received dimensions, not con- 
firming them. The city was crossed by two 
main roads, as usual, its Via Pretoria and Prin-+ 
cipalis, with four gates in the walls; and, if the 
indications observable on the crops at certain 
times of the year are correctly stated, the streets 
were all at right angles, notwithstanding the 
irregular form of the boundary. The wall is more 
than a mile and a half round, and encloses about 
100 acres. Some years ago the ground was opened 
in two or three places; but recently, under the 
direction of the Rev. J. G. Joyce, vicar of Strath- 
fieldsaye, and at the cost of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the examination has been moresystematically 
conducted, and with very interesting results. In 
one large excavation at the corner of two streets 
the plan is somewhat confused ; and Mr. Joyce, 
in a valuable paper read last week at the 
Society of Antiquaries, pointed out that here are 
to be seen the walls of three successive buildings 
of different dates, or rather of enlargements and 
alterations of three different periods. The walls 
are of a rough character; those of the latest 
period are of flints, put together only with mud. 
Of cut stone work there is scarcely any visible. 
There are some few tiles, forming the openings 
and angles. Twosmall stone columns were found, 
one of good Roman character, the other much 
ruder, probably the work of a later date. We 
will not attempt to describe or appropriate the 
buildings ; it could not be done without plans. 





We simply indicate a few of the more salient 


the most curious relics. The remnants here 
would afford sufficient text for a long essay, 

Nearly in the centre of the area the lines of a 
large square inclosure, containing the founda- 
tions of walls, had been always observable at 
certain periods of the year, and had been re- 
garded as the Forum. In July of last year the 
soil was removed, and the belief made certain. 
The inclosing walls, 3 ft. in thickness, form a 
parallelogram about 310 ft. one way and 275 fs. 
the other. Around this is an ambulatory, from 
12 ft. to 15 ft. in width, and then come the 
foundations of various buildings and apart- 
ments, the most important of which, 60 ft. in 
width, is considered, and with reason, to have 
been a hall of justice or basilica. It has an 
apse for the magistrates, and the position of the 
bema, or tribunal, is marked out. Various 
apartments near it are alternately square and 
absidal. The walls here contain some bricks, 
and the work is sounder and better than in 
other parts. In a room adjoining the basilica 
the interesting discovery was made of the body 
of a bird in bronze, with means for its attach- 
ment, and which would seem actually to be a 
Roman legionary eagle. 

Diggings are now going on in this inclosure, 
and Mr. Joyce will find his hands strengthened 
rather than otherwise, if we urge the men em- 
ployed to examine carefully all the earth they 
remove. Coins are being constantly turned up, 
and, according to a list we saw on the ground, 
range from the time of Augustus Cesar (29 B.C. 
to A.D. 14) to that of Honorius, who died in the 
year 423 of the Christian era. As is the case at 
Cirencester, Richborough, and elsewhere, the 
coins of Carausius are numerous. Some of our 
readers may not remember that Carausius was 
commander of a Roman fleet, who, having in- 
curred sentence of death by an act displeasing 
to the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian, sailed 
over to Britain, assumed the purple, and ulti- 
mately forced the emperors to acknowledge him 
as their colleague. He came hither about the 
year 287, and was killed by his minister, 
Allectus, A.D. 293. Stukely asserts that 
he was a native of St. David’s. His coins 
were mostly minted in Britain, and, with those 
of Allectus, serve to illustrate its history during 
the ten years it was separated from the Boman 
empire, a period concerning which, we believe, 
few monumental inscriptions are extant. 





There is a bypocaust about 20 ft. | 


The number of Roman coins that have been 
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found in this country is enormous and remark- 
able, and serves to make evident the fact, that 
the metallic currency was very abundant in 
ancient days. The difficulty of transmitting 
money in troubled times was very great, and it 
was largely concealed in the earth. Apart from 
this the owners must have been much less care- 
ful of their coins than we are: the sites of some 
Roman towns and stations were positively strewn 
with them. It is computed, for example, that 
within twenty years two collectors alone ob- 
tained from Richborough, in Kent, 2,000 speci- 
mens, though for hundreds of years previously 
Roman money had been found there in extra- 
ordinary profusion. The value of coins and 
medals to the historian, the antiquary, and the 
artist, can scarcely be overstated. They often 
serve to confirm the history of events in the 
most precise manner. It is scarcely fanciful to 
imagine old Chronos, when a bridge was com- 
menced, or a town destroyed, shaking from his 
pocket on to the site an indestructible date for 
the benefit of posterity, which handed down at the 
same time a portrait of the reigning sovereign. 

It puzzles one to imagine at Silchester what 
has become of the mass of msterial the old city 
must have furnished. Where, it may be asked, 
too, was the burial-place ? An interesting find 
awaits the intelligent explorer. There must be, 
somewhere near, a British burial-place, as well as 
that of the Romans.* 

Within the line of walls at Silchester stands 
the parish church, which has some Norman 
columns, an Early English chancel, a recessed 
tomb, and an oak carved chancel screen. The 
structure is in a terribly bad condition, damp 
and ruinous, and calls loudly for repair. A new 
church, too, seems wanted at the west end of 
the parish. 

Just outside the walls stands a noble amphi- 


theatré, one of the largest found in this country. | 
|tectural purpose holds itself ever prepared to 


The size of the arena enclosed by the mounds, 


once presenting ranges of seats (gradini), is | 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SYMMETRY AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir it has appeared that the principles of pro- 
portion are the common endowment of both 
Gothic and Classic architecture, of necessity also 
and still more obviously must this be the case 
with the principles of composition ;—in fact, if it 
were not desirable rather to concentrate than 
extend our field of view, we might argue that 
they override all the arts, and even declare 
themselves and are manifest in all the happiest 
instences of the beauty of independent nature. 
For composition in the largest sense is the 
studied disposition of diversified elements to the 
effect that they combine in harmonious union,— 
form a congruous whole. But a whole, whether 
natural or artificial, becomes so only in virtue of 
being congruous relatively to a definite and self- 
consistent purpose, and by the subjection to this 
of whatever influences approach it. All nature 
is crowded with examples in which the common 
ends of animated existence are effected through 
endless and seemingly spontaneous modifications 
of conditions of existence ; but at a certain point 
Nature withholds ber aid. Parent-like, she has 
set her most favoured son examples of compo- 
sition in abundance; has furnished him with 
faculties and materials for self-help,—for art, 
and then has left him to face alone the nobler 
task which she spares the less gifted, of pursuing, 
though it may be through pain and labour, the 
completion of his proper problem. 

The problem at large divides: it is with its 
architectural phase—itself comprising innumer- 
able secondary problems—that we are here con- 
cerned. The particular problems of the art,again, 
after every allowance for intrinsic complexity, 
have to be reduced in the first instance to dis- 
tinctness and individuality of aim under the 





postulation of adequate resources : a main archi- 


have regard to subsidiary, and to work under, 


called 150 ft. by 120 ft., and looks to be quite as | special limitations of modes and means ; but not 


much. 


148 ft. by 134 ft. ; 
by 138 ft. There is not any masonry visible at | 
Silchester ; but this by no means proves that | 
the amphitheatre was not walled, and we should | 
be glad to have it carefully examined. The} 
amphitheatre at Richborough presented no evi | 
dence of masonry; but on digging, an external | 
wall was found enclosing an_ ellipse, of | 
which the longer diameter measured 200 ft, | 
and the shorter 166 ft. The wall was 
about 3 ft. 6 in. in width, and built with flint 
faced with chalk.t According to Murray’s 
“ Hants,” one of the best of his good Hand-books, 
the area at Silchester is said to have been 
covered with fine sand to a depth of 2 ft. or 3 ft. | 
We know that this was the practice, and in the | 
same way that the Ring at Astley’s was often 
called “the saw-dust,” from its covering (and 
the racing system is known as the turf), so this 
rand (arena, Latin) gave a name to the floor of 
the amphitheatre, and afterwards to all places 
for display. 

The area is clear, but the mounds are covered 
with large trees, which, though they increase 
the beauty of the picture, will gradually, it may 
be feared, destroy the character of the construc- 
tion. Here, however, we must break off. We 
have probably said enough to show that Sil- 
chester has matter to interest many,—the 
antiquary, the lover of art, the student of 
history. It is impossible to walk round its 
picturesque walls, to ponder over the founda- 
ticus in the Forum, or look down into the arena 
of the amphitheatre, without a flight of thoughts ; 
and we do not envy those who receive them in a 
cold or careless spirit. Truly England is very 
populous to those who can read the past. 


——_-_- 





* Of what the former of these might furnish we have s 
suggest'on in the discovery made last week in a barrow 
opened near Driffield, in’ Yorkshire. It contained the 
skeleton of a young Briton. The right hand grasped a 
fine bronze ‘agger, of very early type. The blade was 
thin, and ovate-chlong in shape, the broad end having 
three bronze rivets, and retaining distinctly thesemi-lunar 
outline of the end of the wooden handle. Upon the 
dagger was deposited a large flint knife, and beneath it 
& bronze awl or bodkin, @ very curious implement, 
Before the chest and just below ihe chin were five very 
large polisbed jet buttons, quite 1} in. in diameter, 
Behind ‘he skeleton was a remarkably fine bronze axe, of 
mr earl i type, —— modelled on the plan of the 
old stone hatchet. The handle and ( 2 
Se ae sheath of the dagger 

+ See “The Antiquities of Richborough, &e.”* b 
Roach Smith avd F. W. Fairholt—a volume ee 








much interesting informatiou on the subject. See also 
** Jilustrations of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirences- 
ter, the Site of Ancient Corinium.” By Professor 


Buckman and C. H. Newmarch. 


The entrances remain obvious. The/| even Nature herself deals in composition of in- 
area of the amphitheatre at Cirencester is | 
that at Dorchester is 219 ft. | 


compatibles. 

All unity in art holds ultimately, then, from 
unity and congruousness of the purpose; grade 
of dignity issues from its natural dignity, and 
special characteristics are inspirations,—evolu- 
tions from its ruling character. 

Difficult indeed are the problems that for ever 
present themselves of effecting purpose under 
the given conditions; of reconciling subordinate 
with superior distribution, and separate with co- 
operative function: but these are fortunately as 
often the opportunities for the artist’s triumph as 
the occasion of failure or despair. 

Then the artistic expression of unity crowns 
its solid effectuation, like the “ bright consum- 
mate flower,” and many such a completed ideal 
invites the critic to leave aside abstractions and 
expatiate on examples. Declining, however, the 
more attractive analysis, let us endeavour to pene- 
trate to the primary development of composition ; 
evolve, if we can, its more universal character- 
istic; observing, if we may, an occasional illus- 
trative application. 

Excluding special purpose, therefore, for the 
present, we may consider architecture as con- 
cerned in common with some other arts, in the 
harmonious composition of,— 

1. Forms,—by which word is implied solids, 
magnitudes of the three dimensions, such as a 
column or a buttress, a pinnacle or a dome. 

2. Figures,—involving two dimensions only, 
although limiting or attached to forms; such as 
profiles, whether of mouldings or larger mem- 
bers, or the bounding outlines of the structure 
as a whole, or of portions of its plan, the 
triangle of the pediment, the rectangle of the 
chamber. 

3. Lines,—either lines of whatever degree of 
complexity only not constituting figure by en- 
closing space; or lines of single dimension,— 
straight lines. 

These may be considered as general terms, 
comprising the elements of composition as geo- 
metrical; taken thus generally, they imply 
nothing but the most unrestrained capacity for 
variation; they are, in fact, the undrilled ele- 
ments of composition. In what manner and 
by what aids may they be reduced to some 
order, and marshalled and brigaded? The pur- 
poses in hand of course dictate at once the selec- 
tion of certain general combinations; the magni- 
tudes and shapes of rooms are settled within 
limits, though not up to a limit, and so also the 
general types of supports, of arrangements to 
#pan intervals, of sloping roofs and openings for 


ight, or issue, and so forth; all open to the 





utmost variety in simplicity and complexity, re. 
gularity and irregularity. 

The first reducing principle is Repetition—a 
marked expression of that predominance of one 
influence, that unity implies; identical repeti- 
tion, as of windows of like size, &c., or repetition 
in varied scale, as of large columns of peristyle 
and smaller of pronaos,—piers of nave, and of 
aisle, &c.; thirdly, repetition of the same type 
but in varied proportions; an oblong chamber 
being succeeded by a square, a Gothic window 
broad and low being repeated, but made narrow 
and high,—the vault of nave modified in that of 
aisle, and so forth. The repetition of one type 
is the emphatic exclusion of others as irrelevant, 
and the tenacity with which it asserts itself even 
under enforced change of scale and proportion 
reinforces the emphasis. 

Bat here, again, whether change of scale or of 
absolute proportions be resorted to, regularity 
varied tends to random varioty, and variety 
to diffuse itself to infinity; the necessities 
of cases will not give strictly 
hints for adopting one dimension rather than 
another ; and option must either resign to chance, 
or, what argues as little self-respect, merely 
follow with steadiness a norm adopted irra- 
tionally ; the better course remains to seek out 
a rational norm. In either of the cases supposed 
the question is one of difference of Proportion, 
and can only be rationally decided by a proof of 
the propriety of one difference rather than 
another; at least of a presumption for certain 
absolute exclusions. Where convenience does 
not dictate absolutely, more general effect has 
claim, and ever under allegiance to the law of 
pertinence and connexion in composition, is in- 
fluenced chiefly by regard to smoothness of 
gradation and liveliness of antithesis, vivacity of 
contrast. It is clear, therefore, that it behoves 
us to set the series of proportions in order, 
and to master, if we may, the principle on which 
sequences, in gradation but not overcrowded, in 
contrast but not harshly so, may be taken from 
the general crowd, and relied on in a given case 
as an effuctive scale. 

When this shall have been done it will appear 
that the regulative value that applies to repe- 
tition of a form, figure, or line, will apply 
also to repetition of a given proportion; the 
same degree of difference may be repeated and 
insisted on over and over again, no less than 
equalities or identical forms; and again, as the 
variation of a repeated form by a change of pro- 
portion has its advantage, so also the retention 
of a proportion, but with varied application, will 
also help the expression of unity. Thus it is 
that in Gothic structures the proportions of the 
plan are occasionally applied to the elevation of 
a bay: the height of Cologne Cathedral measures 
its length, and so in the Parthenon the propor- 
tion of the stylobate re-appears in the front 
elevation of the order, as well as in many another 
versiform presentation. 

Simple repetition—apart from these more 
recondite, but, in fact, more artistic refinements— 
has had ite value allowed in architecture in all 
ages, in all countries. It is a main instrament 
in that expression of solidity and repose which 
is so essential in an art of which the primary 
responsibility is equilibrium, that scarcely ever 
loses a reminiscence of dignity, and has so con- 
stantly aspired to and attained the majestic. 
The unrivalled magnitudes relatively to man 
with which the art deals, seem to impose this 
law upon themselves that they may not oppress 
and bzeffle and confuse the senses. By emphatic 
regularity again, architecture asserts itself a8 
against the fluctuating and irregular forms of 
the nature with which it comes into comparison, 
and places itself resolutely in coutrast, not to say 
in rivalry. The fenestration of a northern cathe- 
dral, or of asouthern palace, admits the principle 
equally ; it reigns as decidedly in the peristyle 
and the carved mouldings of a Greek temple a8 
in the nave bays and string-courses of West- 
minster Abbey. 

The essential, the indispensable complement 
of repetition is Symmetry ; repetition vindicates 
its own propriety in commencement, but suggests 
none for its conclusion. The ancient who defined 
as the requisites of a tragic composition that it 
should have a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
may well be recognized as champion of that 
indispensable unity that is the living soul of all 
compositions, 

Symmetry is the contrary opposition of equals 
and similars: thus, a Gothic doorway is sym- 
metrical, because, if a vertical line or plane be 
passed through the apex of the arch, each 
will have corresponding points equidistant from 
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identical points on the vertical; the two sides 
are exactly alike, with the difference that 
they face different ways. Thus the successive 
crockets on a pinnacle are similar, but not sym- 
metrical; as compared with each other they 
form a case of repetition,—only as compared 
with opposite crockets, each with each, do 
they become symmetrical. Symmetry, there- 
fore, gives us a centre, and in this a decided 
limit, a term that is unavoidable, not that, like a 
suspended repetition, may be optional. 

No form that does not admit of exact bisec- 
tion as defined, is properly symmetrical; thus 
the line of beauty of Hogarth—the spiral of 
double curvature—is as little a symmetrical 
figure as a single Ionic volute. Nay, it is only 
a fictitious symmetry that can be admitted in 
such a figure as the so-called Catherine-wheel, 
with spokes curved. In itself it is inconclusive, 
and requires to be opposed by another with 
spokes of contrasting curves. It is impossible 
not to recognise a certain restlessness of effect 
in those Gothic rose windows, which, regular as 
they are, are still as wholes unsymmetrical ; it 
isthe same effect that results from running a 
Greek wave border conspicuously round a circular 
cornice, and that is little helped by a single 
opposition in the direction of the waves at a 


motiveless and otherwise unaccentuated point. | 
The manner in which the difficulty was corrected | 


by interruptions and filled squares in the Greek 
fret will be familiar to all. 

The Greek honeysuckle pattern is an example 
of the beauty evolved by the symmetrical dis- 





in relative magnitude, is by parity of consequence | valence. Symmetry thus interpreted has a 
very conducive to the expression of concluding | larger sense than correspondence of dimension. 
and comprehensive unity; and this is the ex-| It is applicable, and its correlative antithesis no 
pressive value of the Greek pediment, which an | less, to correspondence of force of whatever 
ancient said could not be spared even in the | kind,—of value, of power. A painter works 
dwellings of the gods in Olympus, though there | under observance of this higher symmetry when 
was no rain to be thrown off; and of the type of | he effects a balance of lights and shades, of 
roof shield surmounting the large arch of a/ warm and cold colours, of interest and expres- 
Gothie porch. | sion, as much as when he is careful to set mass 
Infinite schemes may be devised for distri- | against mass, and to relieve a prevailing inclina- 
buting predominance variously between centre | tion of lines by giving emphasis to others of 
and wings, and subdivisions of wings, and again | counter inclination. 
we are referred to our studies of rational pro-| As regards the dignified composition of 
portion. |mumerons figures, which has more analogy to 
In looking at the facade of Cologne Cathedral, | architecture, we might pursue the analysis by 
as it will appear when completed, it is difficult | tracing the gradualdevelopment of the formal and 
to believe that the pinched-up west window, | strict into the equally effective but freest sym- 
gable, and door will ever be able to assert the | metry, in Italian painting; thus in the subject 
required central predominance over the pair of of the Last Supper we have repeatedly the 
spires and their towers,—it has of late become central Saviour with six apostles formally on 
far easier to be sanguine of German political either side. In the painting of Leonardo,—the 
unity. For the furtherance of unity, moreover, Cenacolo by pre-eminence,—this arrangement 
it is requisite that the lateral divisions should | remains, but the two sets are in most varied 
not be each in itself absolutely or even proxi- action individually, while still dividing into 
mately symmetrical, and to this danger, again, equivalent sub-groups that are recognizably 
the towers of Cologne are far too indifferent. | antithetical. 
Even here, however, in the combination and| But we have as striking examples in archi- 
subordination of symmetries, is a field in which | tectural seulpture; in the pediments of the 
Genius has ever delighted to exercise itself; and Aginetan temple a central figure is supported 
prolific invention has followed up novelty with _ by a double series, figure for figure to right and 
novelty, while theory follows after, like gram- | left,—ever equivalents, and in many cases, as in 
| marian dogging the heels of orator or critic, or the angles, almost absolutely antithetical. In 
| straining his sight to follow the mazy transitions the grand composition in the western front of 
|of a Greek lyric poet. Theory, nevertheless,|the Parthenon we see the contending pair of 





position of unsymmetrical forms ; a vertical line | will not desist, and, indeed, it should not ; and | deities in the centre supported on either side by 
divides it into corresponding halves, each of it is not the accomplished artist who will con- | attendants and spectators, who again answer to 
which exhibits repetition of regular but unsym- temn the grammar of his art,—the gamut of his each other figure for figure, group for group, 
metrical petals, varied successively by gradually harmonies, however inspiration may enable him | with as absolute an expression of balance as 
proportioned curvature and contour. The inter- to lead where they can only, sometimes can at Aigina,—but with how much more developed 
mediate ornament divides in like manner with | hardly, follow. 'a@ faculty for reconciling variations with general 
petals of contrasted form. | Collect or imagine whatever variety of schemata | equivalence! 

Repetitions and contrasts, and repetitions of of composition the theorist may, the true artist, To architecture, however, by its nature, is con- 


contrasts, are thus the elements of symmetry in | 


the first instance, though afterwards symmetrical 
combinations may themselves be combined into 
larger symmetries. In the profile of the Attic 
base the scotia is similar, but contrasted,—the 
seeming contradiction is none,—to the torus; 
and the contrast is repeated with new modifica- 
tion between the upper torus and apophyge. 
By the circularity of the base the entire profile 
on one side reappears in true symmetry on the 
other. Here again in the charm observable in 


varied dimension of upper and lower torus we | . : 
|of internal variety, and a constitution, if aloof,| inestimable, and this precisely because archi- 


are referred to proportion, and to proportion on 


will always surprise and shoot beyond him, and ceded much less liberty of substituting the effec- 
yet may he usefully warn the advancing, nay, | tive for the formal antithesis ; this art is bound 
may even do good service in stimulating to a by the terms of its original charter to give lead- 
rejoinder, otherwise unthought on, from one who | ing value to the expression of permanence, of 
is already on before. Be it enough, then, to| solidity. Hence the freest variations that can 
‘remark how composition leans to repetition on| be associated with it must declare themselves 
the one hand and symmetry on the other,| rather as adjuncts than as elements; if the 
'attempers them in every variety and proportion | capitals of Gothic piers are all varied in fanciful 
with each other, and with the chastened enliven- | sculpture the variations will be scarcely accept- 
ment of unsymmetrical regularity ; and so con- able unless subordinated to some prominent 
'quers an expression of self-contained and self- uniform features and outlines. When such 
sufficing unity, without forfeiting an intimation condition is observed the relief of sculpture is 


a principle to minister suggestions for ordering | not alien from the wilder diversities of the onter | tecture proper lies exactly here under a dis- 


the variable dimensions,—variable inexhaustibly ; | world. 


| ability; the varied outlines of living forms and 


for the ultimate arbitration of taste and genius,| The contrast which makes the character of an | flexible draperies are all but absolutely required 


doubtless, but without need of resorting to ran- 
dom or caprice. In the Romanesque churches 
about the Rhine, at Cologne, at Bonn, may be 
seen charming applications of this type of the 
Attic base,—a duplication itself, duplicated in 


varied proportions on pier and pier base; and | 
Gothie architecture traced through its develop. 


ments brings us to the same motive over and 
over again. 


The temptation of the subject must be re- | 


sisted ; but let it be enough to remark, or to re- 
mind, how the Attic base was reversed to form 
the Karly English capital; was extended into 
base moulding, string course; was turned round 
archivolts ; and by duplication, triplication, and 
altered proportions of contrasting rolls and sink- 
ings, grew into those most artistic combinations 
—the fully moulded arch-openings of nave arch 
and doorways, and sedilia, But this is leading 
away. 

Systems which, like many rose-windows, are 
susceptible of equally symmetrical division by 
several or numerous lines, have still not the last 
quality of decisive conclusiveness, and are too 
apt to suggest revolution on a fixed point, rather 
than permanence upon a fixed line. 

Symmetries, again, which are little more than 
a juxtaposed pair of symmetries, have lack of 
emphasis. Nature gives us an example in the 
compound leaves with graduated fronds on 
each side of the stipe, but none at the end. 
In a Gothic doorway, a double-pointed door 
opening is only saved by the more important 
including arch; on the other hand, the omis- 
sion of this may be as usefal when the proper 
aim is to secure subordination; but only when 
the point is attained of a general bisection which 
is without a fellow or an alternative and of which 
the halves are not resolvable into parts all sym- 
metrical independently, does symmetry effect the 
full service which it can render to expressive 
unity. 

The importance of the central bisected member 


| individual form glides, therefore, most easily into| to unite the severity of even the most ornate 


| repetition, whether simple or of proportional gra-| but still pure architecture, to our feelings ; but 
| dations, and repetition into symmetry ; and per-|even so the law of symmetrical antithesis 
| fected symmetry brings us at once to the gates of applies,—an antithesis which is not a random 
that contrast which seems to be the opposite, but jumble of the disconnected, but a pertinent 
in fact is but the culminant point of gradation. | rejoinder,—no irrelevant protest, but a qualifica- 
| This is the seale with which each artist in his | tion that is perfectly to the point. The very 
proper art has to make himself familiar, and | sculpture that reflects upon the rigid architec- 


| ever exercises himself in passing up and down | ture the flowing lines of living or agitated na- 


it with ease and certainty, whether he would ture still admits the genius of the art it is for 
avail himself of its subtlest modulations, or the time dependent on, and whether under 
dare boldly a wide transition. | Gothic canopy or Classic pediment, whether in 

The neglect and disturbance of subordinate | niche or in metope, attempers its freedom with 
symmetry, so long as it remains secure and more of the formality of symmetricism than 
thoroughly established in the main, often in-| when it is fairly on its own independent domain 
duces @ certain grace of contrast in antithesis, | and at liberty, and bound indeed to strain the 
and emancipating design from interference with | limitary law to its very highest tension. : 
trifles, leaves the grand governing principle; The greatest triumph of the antithetical equi- 
of order unobliterated and unimpaired. The | valence of groups in modern art is in Raffaelle’s 
licence, however, under which these graces| school of Athens,— in ancient, the Contest of 
most liberally accrue are the more especial; Neptune and Minerva in the pediment of the 
appanage of sculptor and painter. In statuary | Parthenon. Comparison of these will be found 
the Apollo Belvedere is as distinctly symmetri- | to illustrate admirably how of two artists, each 
cal to our senses, albeit his limbs are in varied | at the summit of his art, one admitted exactly 
action, as the Egyptian statue, with its feet close | that degree of formality into his scheme of com- 


together and arms hanging straight down on 
either side. Here symmetry, in a freer sense,—cor- 
relative if not parallel distribution, still remains in 
respect of kind and form and quantity of parts, 
and dominates their modifications in relative 
position. It also remains in the important 
respect of apparent balance of weight, and even 
of equality of plane visible surface. Symmetry, 
then, and antithesis constitute jointly the natural 
expression, as in nature they are the prevailing 
consequences, of the law that action and reaction 
are at once equal and contrary. They are equally 
and conjointly at once a declaration of differenee 
and of equivalence. One side of the body may 
as truly be said to be antithetical to the other 
as symmetrical with it; and balance is not dis- 
turbed, but in truth established by contrast, 








position that enabled him to harmonize sculpture 
with architecture ; and how the other, by avail- 
ing himself of an exactly symmetrical architec- 
tural background, reduced to accentuated steadi- 
ness a combination of groups in which freedom 
of differentiation is played with daringly to the 
uttermost verge of proper composition. 








Tae Nationa Porrratt Exaisition.—The 
charming collection at South Kensington has 
failed up to the present time, strange to say, 1D 
attracting public attention. The total number 
of visitors last week was 1,732, aud on more 
than one occasion we have found the galleries 
with fewer visitors in them than there are attend- 


when contrast is regulated by the norm of jequi-+ants. This is very much to be regretted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL-ARTS COURT, PARIS 
EXHIBITION.* 


Aone the many stone-carvers in England 
who profess to be foremost, or at any rate forward, 
in the modern revival of Medizval art-work, we 
find but one name, that of Mr. Forsyth; and on 
the Classic side none! What can have become 
of their love of art, their desire to make a name, 
or their readiness to court popularity, or at 
least publicity, which prompted them on former 
occasions to put forth their strength, and show 
what they could do? We must suppose them 
all fully occupied, ur impressed with the fear of 
damage accruing to their fragile productions ; 
for we cannot think they are so apathetic as to 
art, 80 careless as to business, or so afraid of the 
odds against them, as to decline the race on 
such grounds alone. 

- However, to Mr. Forsyth belongs the praise, 
as well as the courage, for running alone. To 
his executed works he adds models and photo- 
graphs of those proposed or already completed. 


surprise that the present great demand for tiling 
should not have called forward other manu- 
factures, or, at least, that some specially fresh 
designs should not have testified to the desire of 
well-established names to show the inexhaustible 
vitality of their art, as well as the goodness of 
their manufacture. At present all seem to be 
resting on their oars: perhaps engaged in 
gathering in the profits of their well-earned 
reputation. Atthe same time, we would observe, 
it is not so that their reputation was made—not 
so that they can keep up with the ever-increasing 
demand for artistic work. One notable example 
occurs to us of a firm, trading on their reputation 
and inundating the country with mediocre copies 
of former first-rate designs, till one begins to 





nauseate even the old specimens, or, at least, 
become indifferent to them. So may it be, if, | 
indeed, it is not soalready, with many patterns at 
one time taken to be far in advance, but now | 
greatly behind, the age—though still shown in | 
an International Exhibition. 

Of the decorative works, or, rather, works of | 





His works are so well understood by our readers, 
that we simply mention that his exhibits include 
a font and cover for church at Dudley; two) 
fountains, represented by models (one designed | 
by Mr. Nesfield), for the Earl of Dudley ; reredos | 
for St. Cuthbert’s Church, at Wells; and a 
beautiful head of the Virgin in marble, inclosed 
in a vesica. The latter is altogether of a more 
ideal character than usual, and deserves to be | 
pointed out. 

We ought, perhaps, to add to the list Mr. Sey- | 
mour, of Taunton, who has four stone capitals, | 
copied chiefly from Wells Cathedral, including | 
the celebrated tooth-ache head, all pretty faithful 
repreductions, but showing of course little of the 
power of design which such careful studies ought 
to, and perhaps have produced in this artist. Mr. 
Baylis, amongst the wood-carvers, has made 
himself a name of late years, but is represeuted 
only by a small clock-case, of architectural 
character, suitable for an Elizabethan mansion ; 
and Mr. Kendali, of Warwick, shows by his birds 
and fruits that he can carve, though not making 
any claim to the speciality of architectural work. 

In the catalogue we notice a list of prize, 
works, in stone and wood carving, modelling in 
clay, marble mosaic and enamels, both trans- 
parent and opaque ; but although we understand 
these were committed to the charge of the South 
Kensington authorities for transmission to Paris 
mapy months ago, we do not notice them placed 
in the court. This is particularly unfortunate 
for the subscribers to the Architectural Museum, 
who generously contributed for the prizes ; who 
earnestly and disinterestedly endeavour to foster 
and encourage those arts which are “ cognate to 
architecture ;” and who from the first gave up 
their individuality, and merged their claim for 
space in the general demand by the Paris Archi- 
tectural Committee. Doubtless, however, the 
absence can be explained. 

So much has been said as to Messrs. Maw & 
Co.’s., and Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co.’s tiles, 
that we may spare ourselves the task of analy- 
sing their special exhibits on this occasion, 
merely remarking en passant, that the former | 
are at especial pains to explain and illustrate 
the actual manufacture, by specimens of the| 
clays and other ingredients composing the tiles, , 
while the latter firm show their peculiarly fine | 
msjolica tiles, and subdued though richly- | 
coloured stamped tiles for wall decoration. We 
must not omit to mention, rather for the sake of | 
the manufacture than because of the special | 


decorations, as exhibited in this court, we are | 


| not able to speak with great favour except in a 


few instances ; indeed, we think it would have | 
been well for Messrs. Cox & Co., for instance, not | 
to have exhibited at all, if they had nothing to | 
send but “an oak prie-dieu,” or “ an oak chair.” | 
Really, such specimens of woodwork should be | 


/confined to the shop where they were made— 


rather than be taken out for the purpose of 
exhibition anywhere, more particularly in Paris. | 

However much better may be the design of | 
the wooden lectern, it is without any finish 
or surfacing, while a stone and marble font has 
a very close resemblance to the photograph of a | 
similar work executed by Forsyth, and which is | 
hung within a yard of it as if to challenge com- | 
parison. The brass work, too, is not what we | 
might expect, and we find a fac-simile of a 
monumental brass,—a mere painted board,—as | 
if it were too much to send a real engraved | 
brass. We hardly think, either, Messrs. Harland & | 
Fisher can be satisfied with their cabinets,— | 
one painted—one inlaid,—when they look at | 
similar French work in the Exhibition; but we | 
note they exhibit also a panel in marble mosaic. | 
One smal! piece of ecclesiastical embroidery is 
shown by Frank Smith & Co.; but a large altar- 
cloth (designed, we believe, by Mr. Street) is 
exhibited by Messrs. Jones & Willis, who also 
supply patterns of carpets and hangings for the 
decorations of the doorways of the court, but no 
objects of plate, or furniture, or altar-fittings, for 
which they are celebrated, except the above. 
We are disappointed to find also but one article 
exhibited illustrative of the work carried on by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne as decorators 
and decorative furniture makers; but this is 
designed specially by Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, 
and in accordance with certain principles. The | 





BETTER TIMES FOR RAILWAY 
SHAREHOLDERS. 


TuerEe are few of us to whom it has not 
occurred to watch with impatience the clearing 
of the heavens after a violent and long-continued 
storm. In mountain districts, and from positions 
which command a wide horizon, the coming 
gleam of sunshine may be traced in its approach 
while the sky is yet black overhead, and the 
rain beats heavily around us. One by one, peak, 
and glade, and tree, shake themselves free of the 
gloom in which we are involved, and seem to 
laugh in the sunshine. And when at last the 
ragged edge of the storm clonds has reached 
the zenith, when the sky is all clear to wind- 
ward and all black and murky to the lea, who 
has not been fain to attribute especial malignity 
to the last floating islands of indian ink—to 
think the last drops of the shower the heaviest 
that have fallen, or even to wonder at the con- 
tinued fall of water from invisible clouds? A 
few seconds more, and the storm has passed, 
leaving traces of its anger only in the foaming 
force, or in the fresh verdure of the landscape. 

It is not often safe to say what a week or 
what a day may bring forth in the wider horizon 
of the social heavens. Yet men who have long 
shaken their heads when fine weather was pre- 
dicted, now announce a steady, if not a rapid, 
rise of the political and financial barometer, and 
are even heard to associate a change to fair 
weather with the arrival of the anniversary of 
the fatal Eleventh of May. We have had black 
cloud to the very last, and the threatening 
gloom of the shadow cast by the fortress that 
was once the stronghold of the subtle Count de 
St. Pol, seemed to the last moment ominous of 
recourse to the bayonet. For the first time for 
many years the firm, modest, and successful 
activity of an English Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has met with the general gratitude of 
Europe. The cannon is not, as was feared, to 
be directed against the crystal roofs of the 
world’s fair. Politicians at home have found the 
causes of party-warfare to vanish as rapidly us 
have disappeared those of international strife, 
and the word “ public confidence ” is pronounced 
without a grimace. 

Some of the last drops in our own metropolis 
have fallen from a quarter from which has 
emanated no small portion of the gloom of the 
past year. Panic is one thing, the cause of 
panic is another, and so long as the latter is a 
vera causa it is but poor wisdom to rejoice in the 
removal of alarm. But in the instance to which 
we are referring the right persons are at last 
appearing on the scene. In industrial, as well 
as in political, questions, men are beginning to 
refuse to be sacrificed any longer for the emolu- 
ment, for the ambition, or for the point of honour, 
of their leaders. ‘the shareholders of the 


success, however, of every effort so begun, is not | Brighton Railway seem at last to have arrived 
always so great as to warrant unqualified praise ; | at the common sense conclusion that their pro- 
and, in this cabinet or book-case, our satisfaction | perty, such as it is, is their own, and that it will 
arises chiefly from the negative qualities of the | become rapidly converted from a positive to a 
work, and not from its execution being equal to | negative value if they allow other people to 
any very high aim. manage it for them. The phrase to catch a 

It is a puzzle to us, however, how this exhi-| Tartar is as familiar as it is expressive. But 
bit came to be described as architectural deco- | our language wents a phrase to denote that 
ration, and placed in Class XV., Group III.,| course of action which “ defends” a fine property 
while a similar cabinet by another artist is in| by doubling its capital expenditure with the re- 
the adjoining class; perhaps it was on account sult of increasing its income by some 20 per 
of the exhibition, also by the same firm, of one; cent. That is about the result of the “defen- 
of the panels of the reredos in the Lady Chapel sive” measures earried out by the Brighton 
of Chester Cathedral. Board. What a war policy has cost to its com- 


Messrs. Jesse Rust & Co.’s mosaic work and 


success of the exemple, a picture (by Messrs. | materials we have previously referred to, and we 
Maw & Co.), in mosaic, representing “ Spring,” may close our notice with a repetition of our 
an infant plucking a flower, intended to form | remark as to the architectural court, that as 
but one small compartment in a pavement,,a whole we feel disappointed with the result 
though itself composed of more than 10,000 of so much labour and trouble,—perhaps we 
pieces ; in fact, this number is required for one | may add, expense,—and while fully appreci- 
square foot of such work. The cost, however,| ating the disinterested efforts of the com- 


makes it unfit for pavement, and more suitable 
for wal] decoration at some little height from the 
eye, and in a position where apy similar painted 
work would be liable to destruction and decay. 
Nothing, however, for ecclesiastical purposes 


tile work than that by Godwin of Lugwardine, 
in Herefordshire, but the manufacture is limited, 
if we may judge by the small quantity exhibited ; 
and, we may add, they seem very poorly laid 
for exhibition specimens. The Poole Pottery 
Company do not seem to show any novelties, 
and some of their works are not so well and 
carefully executed as usual. This is to be 
regretted. We cannot refrain from adding our 














| Foreigners, judging us without further know- 


can come nearer in design and colour to ancient ledge than can be obtained here, will have a far 





* See p. 286, &c., ante, 


mittee, we are glad to know that most of the 
works carried out every day under architec- 
tural superintendence (without exhibition) are 
superior to what are seen in this court. 


lower opinion of art-workmanship in England 
than is deserved. At the same time, we believe 
great good will result from the grouping together 
of artistic objects connected with each other 
by ties of architectural affinity; and at any rate 
our architects have shown themselves capable 
of united action, and ready to enter the lists 








against all comers in the arts of design, not only 
on their own special ground, but in respect of 
everything connected with the arts cognate to 
architecture. 


petitors we shall probably know by and by; but 
the Brighton figures alone give us the impression 
that at least some six millions of the last eight 
expended by the direction have been little better 
than wasted. If we add South-Eastern expen- 
diture, and South-Western expenditure, and, 
awful tale! London, Chatham, and Dover expen- 
diture, how goodly a pile of shareholders’ gold 
has been swept off by the rake of the croupier. 
And this is not all. It is not even the worst. 
It is bad enough for the shareholders to have 
acted so long the part of powder-monkeys, but 
we must own it has been their own fault. Had 
they stopped the supplies of ammunition the 
war would have gone ont of itself. But the 
public have been sufferers by the Brighton and 
South-Eastern war to a greater extent than the 
shareholders. And it is very much to be feared 
that the public will be permanently injured by 
the results of the strife. We have repeatedly 
called attention to that studiously disorganised 
system of rails and platforms that delays the 
traveller south-east of London Bridge. So pur- 
posely has each branch, each junction, each 
crossing, been mapped out for offensive pur- 
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poses, that it is only by the most careful and 
most energetic application of the skill of the 
engineer that any very great amount of public 
advantage can be derived from the amalgama- 
tion of the working arrangements of these long- 
contending companies. London Bridge Station 
has long been a burden and a disgrace to the com- 
merce of London that has attracted the wonder 
and the scorn of those who were familiar with 
travelling, but not familiar with travelling 
over Brighton and South Eastern points of 
junction. A wise and free reconstruction 
can alone permit of anything like the quiet 
punctuality that now characterises the Vic- 
toria Station being attained at London Bridge. 
The saving to the contending companies, by 
the mere abandonment of duplicate trains and 
similar measures of offence, has been estimated 
by competent authority at 150,000/. per annum, 
a comfortable crumb for original shareholders. 
We hardly think we should be up to the mark in 
estimating the time lost to the City of London 
by the bad arrangements of the lines concenter- 
ing at London Bridge at 50,0001. per diem—an 
amount not of loss out of pocket—but of busi- 
ness not done—of time consumed in losing 
temper at junctions and stations, instead of being 
devoted to the pen and the ledger—to the corre- 
spondence of the merchant and the appointments 
of the purchaser or the seller. We do trust 
that in the wholesome reaction now setting in, 
the public may not be lost sight of. For the 
interest of the shareholders to be made the first 
object, rather than the success of the policy of 
the Board, will be in itself a reform of the most 
gratifying character, and asin all such cases the 
real interest of the public is that also of the 
railway company,—the true convenience of the 
customer is the best wisdom of the carrier,—we 
may hope before May 1868 to get from Forest- 
hill to Charing Cross, at least, in as short a time 
as from London to Slough. 

In peaceful leagues, of some nature, lies the 
first hope of an improved fature for railways. 
It is too late to unspend the money wasted in 
duplicate lines. But the mere economizing 
the wages and stores consumed in running 
duplicate trains, would make no inconsiderable 
figure in the half-year’s balance-sheets. To 
the public it can make no manner of difference 
whether the train that stops at Croydon, or at 
New Cross, belongs to the Brighton or to the 
Dover Company. But it may make a great dif. 
ference to the passenger provided with a ticket | 
for the carriages of the one, if he is refused a 
seat in the train that suits his hour, because it 
happens to belong to the other. It is indis- 
pensable that in the ticket system, as well as in 
the timing of the trains, there should be a single 
and comprehensive service; and, above all 
things, it is needful that the best measures 
should be taken for separating the long and 
the short traffic, so that each may travel at its 
own speed to its own platform, without fear of 
interference with the other; and that the quiet 
spin of the City merchant from his villa at 
Sydenham should not be arrested for some odd 
ten minutes to allow of the passage of the French 
mail or the tidal train. 

That the railways of each great district of the 
country must, sooner or later, amalgamate, we 
have for a long time expressed our belief. That 
a larger and a more intimate union will follow 
we think more than likely. But the first thing 
to be done is to stop the gap through which that 
which otherwise would be dividend is running to 
waste ; to prevent quarrels —to prevent rival 
works—to prevent rival bills ; and this first step 
cau only be taken, will only be taken, by the 
shareholders themselves. With the utmost for- 
bearance for those gentlemen who have fulfilled 
the functions ofdirectors in stormy times, we 
counsel all shareholders to avoid entrusting them 
with their proxies. Let them attend their own 
meetings, and vote on their own judgment. So 
alone can they hope to rescue their pro- 
perty from destruction. We recently took 
occasion to show that if an arrangement 
were made, which readily could be made, for 
paying a 4 per cent. interest on a consolidated 
debenture stock, and for relieving the lines 
from the burdens of renewal and of financing, 
there would remain, even without increase of 
traffic, or reduction of working charges, 6 per 
cent. on the gross preference capital, and 3 per 
cent. on the gross original capital of railway 
enterprise in this country. Attention to rail- 
way property, then, is not throwing good money 
after bad, or wasting valuable time in a hopeless 
pursuit. The property is sound at this moment, 
in spite of cruel waste and mismanagement, and 


the mere reduction of working expenses that will 
arise from the fact of neighbouring lines working 
in unison instead of in opposition, would be im- 
mediately evinced by arise of dividend. With 
hostilities at an end, the natural development of 
railway traffic by light branches would follow, as 
a matter of course. That this subject should 
have received earlier and more serious attention 
abroad than at home, is exclusively owing to the 
rivalry and the quarrels of competing Boards. 
What would the six millions wasted by the 
Brighton Company have done for the Southern 
and Eastern traffic, if laid out in the prudent con- 
struction of light branches? Not a village in the 
district but might have been put in organic con- 
nexion with the metropolis. Six millions would 
have paid for the construction of a thousand 
miles of branch lines, and left a very handsome 
profit for somebody into the bargain. 

This is not matter of estimate. If in this, the 
cradle of the railway system, we have been con- 
tent to deal with the light traffic of 1865 as we 
dealt with the heavy traflic of 1845, other people 
have been more provident. Norway is an in- 
stance. There the railway system, with one 
exception, is on the light principle, and on a 
3-ft. 6-in. gauge. The line from Grundset to 
Hammar, a distance of 24 English miles through 
an easy undulating country, has cost, including 
rolling stock and stations, 3,000/. per mile. That 


from Throndhjem to Stéren, through 30 miles of | 


difficult country, with a viaduct 620 ft. long and 
110 ft. high, eleven other large bridges, two 
terminal and six intermediate stations, work- 
shops and engine-sheds, locomotives, and rolling- 
stock, has cost 6,0001. per mile. From a north- 


became a suburb of the new town but was not 
incorporated with it until the reign of Louis XVL., 
some two hundred years ago. 

Dunkirk was first fortified by Count Baldwin ILI. 


century Philip of Alsace equipped a fleet from 
hence for the Holy Land. After the death of 
Philip, Dunkirk passed by inheritance into the 
hands of the Counts of Hainhault, who sold it 
to its former owners in 1280, The town was 
occupied by Philip the Fair from 1299 to 1305, 
and sacked in 1325, and again in 1357, in an 
insurrection by the Flemings against their count. 
It was again besieged by the French in 1488, 
but unsuccessfully. In 1558 the French Marshai 
de Termes was more successful, and having 
given the town up to pillage, his soldiers com- 
mitted great cruelties upon the inhabitants. 
The battle of Gravelines, in which the Flemings, 
under Egmont, were victorious, afforded an 
opportunity for a terrible retaliation on the 
French prisoners. The town for the next century 
was occupied alternately by the Spaniards and 
French, neither retaining it for any length of 
time. In 1658 was fought the decisive battle 
of Dunes, in which the Spaniards, under Condé, 
were totally defeated by the allied armies of 
France and England, under Turenne. In pur- 
suance of the agreement with Cromwell, who 
had furnished 10,000 men to Louis XIV., on 
condition of receiving the first place captured 
by the allies, Dunkirk was taken possession of 
by the English, by whom it was fortified. 
Charles 11., with his usual indifference, sold 
it to the French, in 1662, for 5,000,000 livres 
(500,0001.). The town was then fortified on a 





ern latitude we may turn to a tropical climate. 
The railway from the Arconum junction of the) 
Madras Railway to the town of Conjeveram, | 
19 miles long, cost 3,900l. per mile, including | 
telegraphs, stations, and relling-stock. The, 
same principle is now being applied to the) 
Government railways of the colony of Queens- 
land, about 50 miles of which are open for} 
traffic. The works on certain sections of these 
lines are unusually heavy, with rock-cuttings | 
and tunnels, one of which is 27 chains long, and | 
with twenty iron bridges of spans from 60 ft. to 
100 ft. in width. 
It is expected that these lines will be con-| 
structed under the most difficult circumstances 
for between 11,0001. and 12,0001. per mile, and 
under ordinary circumstances for 6,000l. per | 
mile, although the rates of laboar ruling in the 
colony are from 6s. to 7s. per day for an un-, 
skilled labourer, and from 10s. to 12s. per day 
for a skilled workman. We refer our readers | 
for further particulars to Mr. C. Douglas Fox’s 
paper on Light Railways, which was read to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on the 27th of, 
November last. 
If the long,—the unprecedentedly long,— | 
period of gloom which has, we would fain | 
hope, come to a conclusion, has had the result 
of leading the owners of railway property to 
look their position in the face,—to prohibit 
litigation and rivalry, to economise working 
expenses, and to provide completely and inex- 
pensively for the future traffic of the entire 
country, we may have gained from a long period 
of suffering and of struggle something worthy of 
the cost. 








DUNKIRK. 

Some time in the seventh century (so goes the 
legend) two small hamlets were established upon 
the summit of two neighbouring hills or dunes 
on the north-west coast of Gaul, looking out 
upon the north sea. One of these hamlets put 
itself under the protection of Saint Eloi, the 
apostle of the country—the great Saint Eloi, 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of King Dago- 
bert, whose good deeds are commemorated in the 
popular ballad,— 
“Le bon Roi Dagobert fasait peu sa barbe en hiver ; 

Le grand Saint Eloi lui dit, ‘O mon Roi! 

I! faut du savon pour votre menton.” 


*C’est vrai,’ lui dit le Roi; ‘as-tu deux sous ?—préte- 
les-moi,’”” 


The other took as patron Saint Gilles, or Saint 
Giles. In the course of time, a third village 
sprang up more to the east, which some two or 
three hundred years since changed its primitive 
name of Pierkepas to the more musical name of 
Roosendael (the valley of roses), which it still 
retains, and is now a suburb of Dunkirk. About 
the middle of the tenth century, St. Gilles was 
enclosed with walls, and was called Dunkerque 





grand scale, under the direction of Vauban ; the 
harbour was deepened, and Dunkirk rapidly 
became a place of importance. When the war 
between England and France broke out, the 
privateers from Dunkirk, under the command of 
the celebrated Jean Bart and the Chevalier 
Forbin, inflicted very serious injury upon British 
and Dutch commerce. In ten years, from 1688 
to 1697, the property captured or destroyed by 
them amounted to nearly two millions and a 
quarter sterling. By the Treaty of Utrecht it 
was stipulated by the allies that the fortifications 
of Dunkirk should be destroyed, and the harbour 
filled up. This stipulation was partly carried 
out; but the French endeavoured to evade the 
conditions of the treaty by forming a harbour at 
Mardick, and enlarging the canal which con- 
nects Mardick with Dunkirk. The English 
Government protested against the evasion, and 
the restriction was renewed by the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1763. It was found impracticable to 
insist upon the entire destruction of the defences 
of Dunkirk, and that portion of the treaty was 
repealed in 1783. ‘The works were subsequently 
largely increased, and at the present time very 
considerable improvements in the harbour and 
defences of the town are contemplated. 

The position of Dunkirk and its neighbour- 
hood, many portions of which are below the 
level of the sea, have given rise to very exten- 
sive systems of drainage. In the time of the 
Romans this part of the coast was almost 
entirely covered by an arm of the sea which 
reached as far into the interior as St. Omer. 
In the seventh century dykes were constructed 
around the islands in this gulf, and the sea was 
gradually driven backwards. The country is 
now protected by tall mounds of earthwork and 
by a very elaborate system of sluices against 
the encroachments of the sea. The land thus 
recovered and rendered available for agriculture 
is about 100,000 acres. 

The communication between France and Bel- 
gium is at present very imperfect, but when the 
railway from Dunkirk to Furnes is completed it 
will afford ready access to all the principal 
Belgian towns. 

The cathedral at the angle of the Rue de 
YEyglise and the Place Jean Bart, founded in 
1440 and rebuilt about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, is rather a fine building, mutilated as it 
is by a portion of the nave at the west end 
having been demolished in the year 1783 for the 
purpose of making a new street. The brick 
belfry was then disengaged from the church, 
from which it is now separated by the width of the 
street, and a Corinthian fagade was tacked on 
to the Gothic body of the building. The base 
mouldings to the nave columns and the mould- 
ings to the arches, which die into the piers, are 
worth noticing. The chapels at the east end 
are very picturesquely planned, and the modern 
stained glass windows, although rather unequal 
in merit, are about the general level of such 
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ARCHITECTURAL-ARTS COURT, PARIS 
EXHIBITION.* 


Awonc the many stone-carvers in England 
who profess to be foremost, or at any rate forward, 
in the modern revival of Medisval art-work, we 
find but one name, that of Mr. Forsyth; and on 
the Classic side none! What can have become 
of their love of art, their desire to make a name, 
or their readiness to court popularity, or at 
least publicity, which prompted them on former 
occasions to put forth their strength, and show 
what they could do?’ We must suppose them 
all fully occupied, or impressed with the fear of 
damage accruing to their fragile productions ; 
for we cannot think they are so apathetic as to 
art, so careless as to business, or so afraid of the 
odds against them, as to decline the race on 
such grounds alone. 

» However, to Mr. Forsyth belongs the praise, 
as well as the courage, for running alone. To 
his executed works he adds models and photo- 
graphs of those proposed or already completed. 
His works are so well understood by our readers, 
that we simply mention that his exhibits include 
a font and cover for church at Dudley; two 
fountains, represented by models (one designed 
by Mr. Nesfield), for the Earl of Dudley ; reredos 
for St. Cuthbert’s Church, at Wells; and a 


surprise that the present great demand for tiling 
should not have called forward other manu- 
factures, or, at least, that some specially fresh 
designs should not have testified to the desire of 
well-established names to show the inexhaustible 
vitality of their art, as well as the goodness of 
their manufacture. At present all seem to be 
resting on their oars: perhaps engaged in 
gathering in the profits of their well-earned 
reputation. Atthe same time, we would observe, 
it is not so that their reputation was made—not 
so that they can keep up with the ever-increasing 
demand for artistic work. One notable example 
occurs to us of a firm, trading on their reputation 
and inundating the country with mediocre copies 
of former first-rate designs, till one begins to 
nauseate even the old specimens, or, at least, 
become indifferent to them. So may it be, if, 
indeed, it is not soalready, with many patterns at 
one time taken to be far in advance, but now 
greatly behind, the age—though still shown in 
an International Exhibition. 

Of the decorative works, or, rather, works of 
decorations, as exhibited in this court, we are 
not able to speak with great favour except in a 
few instances ; indeed, we think it would have 
been well for Messrs. Cox & Co., for instance, not 
| to have exhibited at all, if they had nothing to 
send but “an oak prie-dieu,” or “ an oak chair.” 











BETTER TIMES FOR RAILWAY 
SHAREHOLDERS. 


TuerE are few of us to whom it has not 
occurred to watch with impatience the clearing 
of the heavens after a violent and long-continued 
storm, In mountain districts, and from positions 
which command a wide horizon, the coming 
gleam of sunshine may be traced in its approach 
while the sky is yet black overhead, and the 
rain beats heavily around us. One by one, peak, 
and glade, and tree, shake themselves free of the 
gloom in which we are involved, and seem to 
laugh in the sunshine. And when at last the 
ragged edge of the storm clonds has reached 
the zenith, when the sky is all clear to wind- 
ward and all black and murky to the lea, who 
has not been fain to attribute especial malignity 
to the last floating islands of indian ink—to 
think the last drops of the shower the heaviest 
that have fallen, or even to wonder at the con- 
tinued fall of water from invisible clouds? A 
|few seconds more, and the storm has passed, 
leaving traces of its anger only in the foaming 

force, or in the fresh verdure of the landscape. 
| It is not often safe to say what a week or 
| what a day may bring forth in the wider horizon 
|of the social heavens. Yet men who have long 
| shaken their heads when fine weather was pre- 





beautiful head of the Virgin in marble, inclosed | Really, such specimens of woodwork should be | dicted, now announce a steady, if not a rapid, 


in a vesica. The latter is altogether of a more | confined to the shop where they were made— 


rise of the political and financial barometer, and 


ideal character than usual, and deserves to be| rather than be taken out for the purpose of are even heard to associate a change to fair 


pointed out. 
We ought, perhaps, to add to the list Mr. Sey- 


mour, of Taunton, who has four stone capitals, | 
copied chiefly from Wells Cathedral, including | 


the celebrated tooth-ache head, all pretty faithful 
repreductions, but showing of course little of the 
power of design which such careful studies ought 
to, and perhaps have produced in this artist. Mr. 
Baylis, amongst the wood-carvers, has made 
himself a name of late years, but is represented | 
only by a small clock-case, of architectural 
character, suitable for an Elizabethan mansion ; 
and Mr. Kendali, of Warwick, shows by his birds 
and fruits that he can carve, though not making 
any Claim to the speciality of architectural work. 

In the catalogue we notice a list of prize | 
works, in stone and wood carving, modelling in 
clay, marble mosaic and enamels, both trans- 
parent and opaque ; but although we understand 
these were committed to the charge of the South 
Kensington authorities for transmission to Paris 
many months ago, we do not notice them placed 
in the court. This is particularly unfortunate 
for the subscribers to the Architectural Museum, 
who generously contributed for the prizes ; who 
earnestly and disinterestedly endeavour to foster 
and encourage those arts which are “ cognate to 
architecture ;” and who from the first gave up 
their individuality, and merged their claim for 
space in the general demand by the Paris Archi- 
tectural Committee. Doubtless, however, the 
absence can be explained. 

So much has been said as to Messrs. Maw & 
Co.’s., and Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co.’s tiles, 
that we may epare ourselves the task of analy- 


| exhibition anywhere, more particularly in Paris. 
| However much better may be the design of 
|the wooden lectern, it is without any finish 
or surfacing, while a stone and marble font has 


| weather with the arrival of the anniversary of 
the fatal Eleventh of May. We have had black 
‘cloud to the very last, and the threatening 
gloom of the shadow cast by the fortress that 


a very close resemblance to the photograph of a | was once the stronghold of the subtle Count de 
similar work executed by Forsyth, and which is | St. Pol, seemed to the last moment ominous of 
hung within a yard of it as if to challenge com-| recourse to the bayonet. For the first time for 
parison. The brass work, too, is not what we| many years the firm, modest, and successful 
might expect, and we find a fac-simile of a activity of an English Minister for Foreign 
monumental brass,—a mere painted board,—as Affairs has met with the general gratitude of 


if it were too much to send a real engraved Europe. The cannon is not, as was feared, to 
brass. We hardly think,either, Messrs. Harland & | be directed against the crystal roofs of the 


Fisher can be satisfied with their cabinets,—| world’s fair. Politicians at home have found the 
one painted—one inlaid—when they look at | causes of party-warfare to vanish as rapidly as 
similar French work in the Exhibition; but we | have disappeared those of international strife, 
note they exhibit also a panel in marble mosaic. | and the word “ public confidence ” is pronounced 


One small piece of ecclesiastical embroidery is 
shown by Frank Smith & Co.; but a large altar- 
cloth (designed, we believe, by Mr. Street) is 
exhibited by Messrs. Jones & Willis, who also 
supply patterns of carpets and hangings for the 
decorations of the doorways of the court, but no 
objects of plate, or furniture, or altar-fittings, for 
which they are celebrated, except the above. 
We are disappointed to find also but one article 
exhibited illustrative of the work carried on by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne as decorators 
and decorative furniture makers; but this is 
designed specially by Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, 
and in accordance with certain principles. The 
success, however, of every effort so begun, is not 
| always so great as to warrant unqualified praise ; 
and, in this cabinet or book-case, our satisfaction 
| arises chiefly from the negative qualities of the 
| work, and not from its execution being equal to 


sing their special exhibits on this occasion, | any very high aim. 
merely remarking en passant, that the former! It is a puzzle to us, however, how this exhi- 





are at especial pains to explain and illustrate bit came to be described as architectural deco- 
the actual manufacture, by specimens of the| ration, and placed in Class XV., Group III., 
clays and other ingredients composing the tiles, , while a similar cabinet by another artist is in 
while the latter firm show their peculiarly fine | the adjoining class; perhaps it was on account 
msjolica tiles, and subdued though richly- | of the exhibition, also by the same firm, of one 
coloured stamped tiles for wall decoration. We | of the panels of the reredos in the Lady Chapel! 
must not omit to mention, rather for the sake of | of Chester Cathedral. 
the manufacture than because of the special) Messrs. Jesse Rust & Co.’s mosaic work and 
success of the example, a picture (by Messrs. materials we have previously referred to, and we 
Maw & Co.), in mosaic, representing “ Spring,” may close our notice with a repetition of our 
an infant plucking a flower, intended to form remark as to the architectural court, that as 
but one small compartment in a pavement, a whole we feel disappointed with the result 
though itself composed of more than 10,000|of so much labour and trouble,—perhaps we 
pieces ; in fact, this number is required for one| may add, expense,—and while fully appreci- 
square foot of such work. ‘The cost, however,| ating the disinterested efforts of the com- 
makes it unfit for pavement, and more suitable | mittee, we are glad to know that most of the 
for wall decoration at some little height from the | works carried out every day under architec- 
eye, and in a position where avy similar painted | tural superintendence (without exhibition) are 
work would be liable to destruction and decay. | superior to what are seen in this court. 
Nothing, however, for ecclesiastical purposes | Foreigners, judging us without farther know- 
can come nearer in design and colour to ancient | ledge than can be obtained here, will have a far 
tile work than that by Godwin of Lugwardine, | lower opinion of art-workmanship in England 
in Herefordshire, but the manufacture is limited, | than is deserved. At the same time, we believe 
if we may judge by the small quantity exhibited ; | great good will result from the grouping together 
and, we may add, they seem very poorly laid| of artistic objects connected with each other 
for exhibition specimens. The Poole Pottery | by ties of architectural affinity ; and at any rate 








Company do not seem to show any novelties,/ our architects have shown themselves capable 
and some of their works are not so well and/| of united action, and ready to enter the lists 
carefully executed as usual. This is to be| against all comers in the arts of design, not only 


regretted. We cannot refrain from adding our} on their own special ground, but in respect of 
everything connected with the arts cognate to 
j architecture. 














* See p. 286, &c,, ante, 


| without a grimace. 

Some of the last drops in our own metropolis 
have fallen from a quarter from which has 
emanated no small portion of the gloom of the 
past year. Panic is one thing, the cause of 
panic is another, and so long as the latter is a 
vera causa it is but poor wisdom to rejoice in the 
removal of alarm. But in the instance to which 
we are referring the right persons are at last 
appearing on the scene. In industrial, as wel! 
as in political, questions, men are beginning to 
refuse to be sacrificed any longer for the emolu- 
ment, for the ambition, or for the point of honour, 
of their leaders. ‘the shareholders of the 
Brighton Railway seem at last to have arrived 
at the common sense conclusion that their pro- 
perty, such as it is, is their own, and that it will 
reson rapidly converted from a positive to a 
negative value if they allow other people to 
manage it for them. The phrase to catch a 
Tartar is as familiar as it is expressive. But 
our language wents a phrase to denote that 
course of action which “ defends” a fine property 
by doubling its capital expenditure with the re- 
sult of increasing its income by some 20 per 
cent. That is about the result of the “ defen- 
sive” measures earried out by the Brighton 
Board. What a war policy has cost to its com- 


| petitors we shall probably know by and by; but 


the Brighton figures alone give us the impression 
that at least some six millions of the last eight 
expended by the direction have been little better 
than wasted. If we add South-Eastern expen- 
diture, and South-Western expenditure, and, 
awful tale! London, Chatham, and Dover expen- 
diture, how goodly a pile of shareholders’ gold 
has been swept off by the rake of the croupier. 
And this is not all. It is not even the worst. 
It is bad enough for the shareholders to have 
acted so long the part of powder-monkeys, but 
we must own it has been their own fault. Had 
they stopped the supplies of ammunition the 
war would have gone out of itself. But the 
public have been sufferers by the Brighton and 
South-Eastern war to a greater extent than the 
shareholders. And it is very much to be feared 
that the public will be permanently injured by 
the results of the strife. We have repeatedly 
called attention to that studiously disorganised 
system of rails and platforms that delays the 
traveller south-east of London Bridge. So pur- 
posely has each branch, each junction, each 
crossing, been mapped out for offensive pur- 
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poses, that it is only by the most careful and 
most energetic application of the skill of the 
engineer that any very great amount of public 
advantage can be derived from the amalgama- 
tion of the working arrangements of these long- 
contending companies. London Bridge Station 
has long been a burden and a disgrace to the com- 
merce of London that has attracted the wonder 
and the scorn of those who were familiar with 
travelling, but not familiar with travelling 
over Brighton and South Eastern points of 
junction. A wise and free reconstruction 
can alone permit of anything like the quiet 
punctuality that now characterises the Vic- 
toria Station being attained at London Bridge. 
The saving to the contending companies, by 
the mere abandonment of duplicate trains and 
similar measures of offence, has been estimated 
by competent authority at 150,000/. per annum, 
a comfortable crumb for original shareholders. 
We hardly think we should be up to the mark in 
estimating the time lost to the City of London 
by the bad arrangements of the lines concenter- 
ing at London Bridge at 50,0001. per diem—an 
amount not of loss out of pocket—but of busi- 
ness not done—of time consumed in losing 
temper at junctions and stations, instead of being 
devoted to the pen and the ledger—to the corre- 
spondence of the merchant and the appointments 
of the purchaser or the seller. We do trust 
that in the wholesome reaction now setting in, 
the public may not be lost sight of. For the 
interest of the shareholders to be made the first 
object, rather than the success of the policy of 
the Board, will be in itself a reform of the most 
gratifying character, and asin all such cases the 
real interest of the public is that also of the 
railway company,—the true convenience of the 
customer is the best wisdom of the carrier,—we 
may hope before May 1868 to get from Forest- 
hill to Charing Cross, at least, in as short a time 
as from London to Slough. 

In peaceful leagues, of some nature, lies the 
first hope of an improved fature for railways. 
It is too late to unspend the money wasted in 
duplicate lines. But the mere economizing 
the wages and stores consumed in running 
duplicate trains, would make no inconsiderable 
figure in the half-year’s balance-sheets. To 
the public it can make no manner of difference 
whether the train that stops at Croydon, or at 
New Cross, belongs to the Brighton or to the 
Dover Company. But it may make a great dif. 
ference to the passenger provided with a ticket 
for the carriages of the one, if he is refused a 
seat in the train that suits his hour, because it 
happens to belong to the other. It is indis- 
pensable that in the ticket system, as well as in 
the timing of the trains, there should be a single 
and comprehensive service; and, above all 
things, it is needfal that the best measures 
should be taken for separating the long and 
the short traffic, so that each may travel at its 
own speed to its own platform, without fear of 
interference with the other; and that the quiet 
spin of the City merchant from his villa at 
Sydenham should not be arrested for some odd 
ten minutes to allow of the passage of the French 
mail or the tidal train. 

That the railways of each great district of the 
country must, sooner or later, amalgamate, we 
have for a long time expressed our belief. That 
a larger and a more intimate union will follow 
we think more than likely. But the first thing 
to be done is to stop the gap through which that 
which otherwise would be dividend is running to 
waste ; to prevent quarrels —to prevent rival 
works—to prevent rival bills ; and this first step 
can only be taken, will only be taken, by the 
shareholders themselves. With the utmost for- 
bearance for those gentlemen who have fulfilled 
the functions ofdirectors in stormy times, we 
counsel all shareholders to avoid entrusting them 
with their proxies. Let them attend their own 
meetings, and vote on their own judgment. So 
alone can they hope to rescue their pro- 
perty from destruction. We recently took 
occasion to show that if an arrangement 
were made, which readily could be made, for 
paying a 4 per cent. interest on a consolidated 
debenture stock, and for relieving the lines 
from the burdens of renewal and of financing, 
there would remain, even without increase of 
traffic, or reduction of working charges, 6 per 
cent. on the gross preference capital, and 3 per 
cent. on the gross original capital of railway 
enterprise in this country. Attention to rail- 
way property, then, is not throwing good money 
after bad, or wasting valuable time in a hopeless 
pursuit. The property is sound at this moment, 
in spite of cruel waste and mismanagement, and 


the mere reduction of working expenses that will 
arise from the fact of neighbouring lines working 
in unison instead of in opposition, would be im- 
mediately evinced by a rise of dividend. With 
hostilities at an end, the natural development of 
railway traffic by light branches would follow, as 
a matter of course. That this subject should 
have received earlier and more serious attention 
abroad than at home, is exclusively owing to the 
rivalry and the quarrels of competing Boards. 
What would the six millions wasted by the 
Brighton Company have done for the Southern 
and Eastern traffic, if laid out in the prudent con- 
struction of light branches? Not a village in the 
district but might have been put in organic con- 
nexion with the metropolis. Six millions would 
have paid for the construction of a thousand 
miles of branch lines, and left a very handsome 
profit for somebody into the bargain. 

This is not matter of estimate. If in this, the 
cradle of the railway system, we have been con- 
tent to deal with the light traffic of 1865 as we 
dealt with the heavy traffic of 1845, other people 
have been more provident. Norway is an in- 
stance. There the railway system, with one 
exception, is on the light principle, and on a 
3-ft. 6-in. gauge. The line from Grundset to 
Hammar, a distance of 24 English miles through 
an easy undulating country, has cost, including 
rolling stock and stations, 3,000/. per mile. That 
from Throndhjem to Stéren, through 30 miles of 
difficult country, with a viaduct 620 ft. long and 
110 ft. high, eleven other large bridges, two 
terminal and six intermediate stations, work- 
shops and engine-sheds, locomotives, and rolling- 
stock, has cost 6,0001. per mile. From a north- 
ern latitude we may turn to a tropical climate. 
The railway from the Arconum junction of the 
Madras Railway to the town of Conjeveram, 


became a suburb of the new town but was not 
incorporated with it until the reign of Louis XVL., 
some two hundred years ago. 

Dunkirk was first fortified by Count Baldwin III. 
of Flanders, about A.D. 960. In the twelfth . 
century Philip of Alsace equipped a fleet from 
hence for the Holy Land. After the death of 
Philip, Dunkirk passed by inheritance into the 
hands of the Counts of Hainhault, who sold it 
to its former owners in 1280. The town was 
occupied by Philip the Fair from 1299 to 1305, 
and sacked in 1325, and again in 1357, in an 
insurrection by the Flemings against their count. 
It was again besieged by the French in 1488, 
but unsuccessfully. In 1558 the French Marshei 
de Termes was more successful, and having 
given the town up to pillage, his soldiers com- 
mitted great cruelties upon the inhabitants. 
The battle of Gravelines, in which the Flemings, 
under Egmont, were victorious, afforded an 
opportunity for a terrible retaliation on the 
French prisoners. The town for the next century 
was occupied alternately by the Spaniards and 
French, neither retaining it for any length of 
time. In 1658 was fought the decisive battle 
of Dunes, in which the Spaniards, under Condé, 
were totally defeated by the allied armies of 
France and England, under Turenne. In pur- 
suance of the agreement with Cromwell, who 
had furnished 10,000 men to Louis XIV., on 
condition of receiving the first place captured 
by the allies, Dunkirk was taken possession of 
by the English, by whom it was fortified. 
Charles 11., with his usual indifference, sold 
it to the French, in 1662, for 5,000,000 livres 
(500,0001.). The town was then fortified on a 
grand scale, under the direction of Vauban; the 
harbour was deepened, and Dunkirk rapidly 
| became a place of importance. When the war 





19 miles long, cost 3,900. per mile, including | between England and France broke out, the 


telegraphs, stations, and rolling-stock. 
same principle is now being applied to the) 
Government railways of the colony of Queens-| 





land, about 50 miles of which are open for) and Dutch commerce. 


traffic. The works on certain sections of these 
lines are unusually heavy, with rock-cuttings | 
and tunnels, one of which is 27 chains long, and | 
with twenty iron bridges of spans from 60 ft. to, 
100 ft. in width. 

It is expected that these lines will be con-| 
structed under the most difficult circumstances 
for between 11,0001. and 12,0001. per mile, and 
under ordinary circumstances for 6,000l. per | 
mile, although the rates of laboar ruling in the 
colony are from 6s. to 7s. per day for an un- | 
skilled labourer, and from 10s. to 12s. per day | 
for a skilled workman. We refer our readers, 
for further particulars to Mr. C. Douglas Fox’s 


The | privateers from Dunkirk, under the command of 


the celebrated Jean Bart and the Chevalier 
Forbin, inflicted very serious injury upon British 
In ten years, from 1688 
to 1697, the property captured or destroyed by 
them amounted to nearly two millions and a 
quarter sterling. By the Treaty of Utrecht it 
was stipulated by the allies that the fortifications 
of Dunkirk should be destroyed, and the harbour 
filled up. This stipulation was partly carried 
out ; but the French endeavoured to evade the 
conditions of the treaty by forming a harbour at 
Mardick, and enlarging the canal which con- 
nects Mardick with Dunkirk. The English 
Government protested against the evasion, and 
the restriction was renewed by the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1763. It was found impracticable to 
insist upon the entire destruction of the defences 


paper on Light Railways, which was read to the of Dunkirk, and that portion of the treaty was 


Institution of Civil Engineers on the 27th of 
November last. 

If the long,—the unprecedentedly long,— 
period of gloom which has, we would fain 
hope, come to a conclusion, has had the result 


of leading the owners of railway property to, 


look their position in the face,—to prohibit 
litigation and rivalry, to economise working 
expenses, and to provide completely and inex- 
pensively for the future traffic of the entire 
country, we may have gained from a long period 
of suffering and of struggle something worthy of 
the cost. 








DUNKIRK. 


Some time in the seventh century (so goes the 
legend) two small hamlets were established upon 
the summit of two neighbouring hills or dunes 
on the north-west coast of Gaul, looking out 
upon the north sea. One of these hamlets put 
itself under the protection of Saint Eloi, the 
apostle of the country—the great Saint Eloi, 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of King Dago- 
bert, whose good deeds are commemorated in the 
popular ballad,— 

«Le bon Roi Dagobert fasait peu sa barbe en hiver ; 

Le grand Saint Eloi lui dit, ‘O mon Roi! 

Il faut du savon pour votre menton.’ 

‘C’est vrai,’ lui dit le Roi; ‘as-tu deux sous ?—préte- 

les-moi.’”” 

The other took as patron Saint Gilles, or Saint 
Giles. In the course of time, a third village 
sprang up more to the east, which some two or 
three hundred years since changed its primitive 
name of Pierkepas to the more musical name of 
Roosendael (the valley of roses), which it still 
retains, and is now a suburb of Dunkirk. About 
the middle of the tenth century, St. Gilles was 
enclosed with walls, and was called Dunkerque 





(VEglise des Dunes, or sandhills). Saint Eloi 


| repealed in 1783. The works were subsequently 
| largely increased, and at the present time very 
considerable improvements in the harbour and 
| defences of the town are contemplated. 

The position of Dunkirk and its neighbour- 
‘hood, many portions of which are below the 
level of the sea, have given rise to very exten- 
sive systems of drainage. In the time of the 
Romans this part of the coast was almost 
entirely covered by an arm of the sea which 
reached as far into the interior as St. Omer. 
In the seventh century dykes were constructed 
around the islands in this gulf, and the sea was 
gradually driven backwards. The country is 
now protected by tall mounds of earthwork and 
by a very elaborate system of sluices against 
the encroachments of the sea. The land thus 
recovered and rendered available for agriculture 
is about 100,000 acres. 

The communication between France and Bel- 
gium is at present very imperfect, but when the 
railway from Dunkirk to Furnes is completed it 
will afford ready access to all the principal 
Belgian towns. 

The cathedral at the angle of the Rue de 
YEglise and the Place Jean Bart, founded in 
1440 and rebuilt about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, is rather a fine building, mutilated as it 
is by a portion of the nave at the west end 
having been demolished in the year 1783 for the 
parpose of making a new street. The brick 
belfry was then disengaged from the church, 
from which it is now separated by the width of the 
street, and a Corinthian fagade was tacked on 
to the Gothic body of the building. The base 
mouldings to the nave columns and the mould- 
ings to the arches, which die into the piers, are 
worth noticing. The chapels at the east end 
are very picturesquely planned, and the modern 
stained glass windows, although rather unequal 
in merit, are about the general level of such 
things in this country. A tablet near the door 
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of the sacristy professes to indicate the last | by Holbein, and a study of a man in a Spanish 
resting-place of Jean Bart, who died at Dunkirk, | dress, by Giorgione, with some modern pictures 
his native place, in 1702; but his body was/|from the annual Paris Exhibitions, the gift of 
buried under the high-altar with great pomp, | the Emperor, are about the only objects worthy 
and the stone has probably been removed from | of remark among a wilderness of platitudes and 


another part of the church. Bart’s second wife 
and his heroic son, Francois Cornil Bart, are also 
buried here. The other churches of Dunkirk 
are not in any way remarkable except for their 
ugliness and the number of ex-votos exhibited at 
some of the altars. 

The theatre, in what was formerly the Place 
Jean Bart, is a pretentious-looking building, 
erected some twenty years ago. The plan is a 
parallelogram, with a rounded end, and an 
open porch next the Place. The semircular end, 
formed by the arrangement of the boxes, is car- 
ried up to the roof, and has a very agreeable 
effect. 

The interior is being entirely reconstructed, 
and‘will have new boxes, new ceiling, new floors, 
and will be entirely re-decorated. The opening 
of the proscenium is about 35 ft., and the depth 
of the auditorium, from front to back, about 50 ft. 

The Palais de Justice, on the Place Napoléon, 
is a handsome edifice of two orders, with a large 
central hall, inaugurated, as a tablet in the in- 
terior informs us, in April, 1864: M. Develle, of 
Dunkirk, architect. The grand hall and stair- 
case are constructed throughout of stone, the 
lower story has low segmental arches resting on 
square piers, and the upper floor, a handsome 
Ionic order, with very well designed detached 


columns and smal! Corinthian pilasters over, with | 
enriched panels between. The decorations of | 
| de |’Estran. 


the courts and the details generally are very 
carefully studied, and satisfactory in effect. 

A new church is in course of construction, in 
the Rue de Paris, Basse Ville, on the Quai Saint 
Martin, and will very shortly be completed, the 








| from Danquerque to Bergues. 


provincial mediocrity. There are some out- 
rageous patriotic performances on a colossal 
scale by Dunkirk artists, which only prove that 
the worthy Dunkerquois are better hands at 
wielding the sword than the brush. 

A series of paintings by Jean Baptiste 
Descamps, a native of Dunkirk (born 1706, 
died 1791), are interesting, as showing the ap- 
pearance of the town in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

A view of the bombardment of the town in 
1694 by the combined fleets of England and 
Holland, under Admiral Barkley, shows the two 
batteries at the end of the pier, and two forts 
in the sea to the southward. 

A plan of the town, divided into six cantons, 
and dated “|’an 9 de la République,” exhibits some 
curious changes of name. The Place Jean Bart 
was called Place de la Liberté; Rue des Capu- 
cins, Rue de la Liberté; Rue du Pare de la 
Marine, Rue des Droits de VHomme; Rue de 
V'Fglise, Rue de la Vérité; and such names as 
Rue de Brutus, Rue de la Raison, attest the 
classic and philosophical taste of the time. The 
quays have been widened, and some minor 
alterations made in the streets, but generally | 
the configuration of the town remains unaltered. 

Another plan shows the fortifications before | 
their demolition in 1712. The shore is called 
Estran, a name which survives in the Porte 
There are two forts shown in the 
sea, Forts Blanc and Risban; and a large fort, | 
Fort Louis, with four bastions, on the canal 





It has been for a long time contemplated to) 


roof being covered in, and the walls ready for | improve the harbour of Dunkirk, which, although | 
plastering. The style ix Romanesque, and the | at present commodious and handsome, consider- | 
materials are red brick with stone dressings, the ing the importance of the town, is insufficient 


one side of the Grande Place, opposite the 
Belfry, some small houses which formerly gur- 
rounded the building on two sides having been 
removed, and it is now completely disengaged 
from the neighbouring dwellings. A portion of 
the old Hétel de Ville has been demolished to 
make room for the new building; but five bays 
of a very picturesque Flamboyant and a small 
part of a Renaissance addition still remain, and 
it is to be hoped will be preserved as what the 
French call “an historical monument,” the 
Government taking charge of all buildi 
which serve to illustrate the history of the 
country. The new building is an exact repro- 
ductiou of the Renaissance part of the old 
building, the details being preserved with 
scrupulous care. There is some resemblance to 
our Elizabethan in the use of strap-work and 
flat decoration, but the proportions are good, 
and there is a breadth of effect which is wanting 
in our buildings of this period. The new strue- 
ture has two lofty stories and an attic, and ig 
built of a blueish stone from Valenciennes, 
finely tooled, which is very pleasant to look at. 
The works proceed very slowly, and although 
the building is already roofed in, it will take 
three years to complete. 

Some of the houses are noticeable for their 
decoration ; many have the date, in large figures 
in wrought iron, attached to the walls, between 
the windows, the figures sometimes serving ag 
plates for tie-rods carried through the piers. A 
house in the Rue des Chats, dated 1750, has 


some cleverly-moulded panels in plaster, and a 


bas-relief of the temptation of Saint Antony, 
The laughing devil with two black eyes is ap- 
proaching the saint, attended by the drollest 
little devil in the guise of a Cupid, showing his 


| cloven foot from under his trappings. 


The belfry at Bergues is one of the finest in 
the department, and has a charming carillon, 
which plays every day from half-past eleven till 
midday. The other celebrities of the town are 


plain faces on the inside being plastered. The 
church consists of a nave, 28 ft. wide, divided 
into five bays, side aisles 12 ft. wide, with a 
chapel in each bay, and semicircular apse,covered 
with a semidome at the east end. The bays of 
the aisles are covered with plaster domes, 
coloured and jointed to imitate stone, which has 
avery unpleasant effect. The nave has semi- 
circular arches springing from round shafts, 
with enriched cxpitals, triforium with triple 
lights and lofty clerestory. The roof is not yet 
commenced, but will be vaulted in plaster, the 
vaulting shafts coming down on to the caps of 
the nave columns. Those portions of the plas- 
tering which have been finished are tinted in 
warm ochre, with the joints picked out in white. 
In the exterior the western end has two square 
towers, finished with slated spires, a plain 
entrance doorway, with wheel window over, 


| for the increasing commerce of the port. It is the ruins of the abbey of St. Winoc, and the 
‘proposed to construct a new basin, called the Mont-de-Piété, a bizarre-looking brick building 
| Bassin de )’Ouest, 1,804 feet long and 410 feet of the seventeenth century. J. H. 

‘in width, between the present citadel and the | 
| Bassin des Chasses. This work was decided | 
upon as long as five years ago, the imperial de- 


cree authorising its execution being dated July | THE REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


14th, 1861; but the French are not quite as | 

prompt as we are at this kind of enterprise,| In return to an order of the House of Com- 
their forte lying rather in works of demolition’ mons, copies of the correspondence between the 
and reconstruction. It is also proposed to con- Office of works and Mr. E. M. Barry, the archi- 
struct another basin, similar in size to that | tect employed at the New Palace at Weat- 
already mentioned, to the south-west of the minster, from the date of his appointment to 
Bassin de l'Ouest, communicating with it by the present time, respecting his professional 
locks and flood-gates. The present arrigre port remuneration, and of communications with the 
a flot, which connects the harbour with the Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
| Bergues Canal, will be deepened and enlarged, | subject, have been printed. 

‘the unsightly buildings and yards to the west| The main point at issne is the endeavour to 
of the Pare de la Marine removed, and a hand- | devolve on the architect the duty of measuring 











filled in with plate tracery. The works are being | some esplanade formed next the harbour. The_ 
carried out by M. Develle, the town architect, fortifications on the east and west sides of the | 
who appears to have most of the practice in town will be thrown back, and the Canal de la 
ae Rue de |’Eglise, near the cathedral laeaecn orca sail f ox — canes 
> Eg ,| water at the entrance of the harbour. 
some houses which are in course of rebuilding! There are no private houses in Dunkirk of 
have been set back in order to widen the street. | a date anterior to the seventeenth century, but | 
The Museum, founded in 1838, and oceupying | there are a few remaining (distinguishable by 
a — ree: oe sore ae the usual their fantastic gables), which belong to the 
ser cas _— — ~ _be — in no | period os “a Spanish conquest at the commence- 
. Indian figures, snuff-boxes | ment of that century. . 
made out of remarkable trees, second-hand Na-| The house ahaae Bibi Bart was born is not 
— store ign —— seco _ English | known ; but the house where he died, in the year 
, butterflies, an tles,—these form some | 1702, is in the Rue Royer, and is ladies’ 
of the attractions to be enumerated. The pro- school, conducted by the Mdlles. Galois. as 
vincial element is of course very strong, and) About five miles to the south of Dunkirk is 
a gee is made of Dunkirk cele- | Bergues, a singularly quiet little town, said to 
— ee e — = a very oon wages 6,000 inhabitants. There are, however, 
; eir native town. Some of the but few to be seen in the streets, and the 
Vat at! tbe himioal Coheart, © sattie’ of" Weeds gah the geaetaeinn Mame 
olaert, } | ; e grass growing in the roadways, 
town, where he was born in 1584, according to | gives the place a ve y ra arance. os 
the catalogue, dated “1630, etatis sue 50,” | was f ly a to of Seenetien i 
which would make the year ‘of his birth 1580. | been fortified a sf on te nal aoe ge 
} , i 0. | be e tenth century, an 
ons is — — wee a - hand on his | Was the scene of constant struggles Setwinn the 
mo ee ‘er nc eat ,o pcarsrea gers | French — the yng from the fourteenth 
re, -| centu to t i 
markable pair. Another portrait of a iat te a | aiesentiiiie tia ag age Eenliah, Its 
ee a ( a re ae portraits | fortifications, by Vauban, are still intact, as well 
hee tee aa = re Zs 7 re at gery | ” mm Sort which protect the approaches to 
» by -!the town. It 
kerquois, the painter of Admiral Colaert, men- deal Setanetet bem etc ti aa can 
mene ae cement ae the last its business and privileges have been transferred 
peat cron “poe 2 - ne oe and | to its more vigorous neighbour, Dunkirk. 
by 1% 30 in, tho: Merringe cbtbe Virgie, the |the shamtls to, heb ee Ge ncn ee 
Virgin a portrait of his second wife, Stine | eecubaa te wartenaer ae eee 
Forman, a head attributed to Spagnoletto,a very! The Hotel de Ville is being rebuilt on a site 





fine portrait of Luther, extremely expressive (62), adjoining the ancient building, and now forms 


and making out the accounts without charge, 
beyond his jive per cent. commission. The fol- 


‘lowing extract from one of the letters will show 


the position taken by Mr. Barry :— 


“Tam unable to concur in this opinion, and I do not 
think it can be supported by the practice of any architect 
of eminence at the present time. I enclose a printed list 
of rules drawn up by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the regulation of architects’ remuneration, which 
rules are considered binding by my profession, © 
15 defines the duties of an architect, as included in the 
charge of 5 per cent., and expressly excludes therefrom 
the obligation to measure and make out extras and 
omissions. 

An architect’s duty may be described as that of design- 
ing and superintending the erection of the work. 
out the quantities at the commencement or measuring 
the work on completion, are duties entrusted to a sur- 
veyor. There is no difference in principle between these 
two operations. Measurement is in reality taking the 
quantities of a work when finished from the work itself, 
while taking out the quantities at the commencement 
differs only in that the quantities are in that case taken 
from drawings in the absence of the work. 

I am not aware that it has ever been contended that an 
architect should pay the surveyors for taking out the 
quantities at the commencement of the work, and I must 
respectfully submit that no reason can exist for calling 
upon him to do so for measuring or taking the quantities 
on the completion of the work. The system of taking out 
quantities has been repeatedly recognized by the Board, 
and architects employed on Government works have re- 
ceived their full commission of 5 per cent. for their ser- 
vices, exclusive of taking out the quantities.”’ 


In this view he is supported by the Institate. 
If the profession think the question important 
enough to be taken up they should do what they 
can to at once strengthen the hands of the 
Institute, who still have the matter under con- 
sideration. The papers bring out clearly what 
the “practice” of the profession is; and if it 
be true that the “ practice of the Department” 
is in opposition to it, the latter ought to be 
altered, as no reason can exist why the Govern- 
ment should pay less remuneration to its profes- 
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sional advisers than the public generally. Lord 
J. Manners has the opportunity of having the 
facts from the eminent surveyor attached to the 
Office of Works, than whom none knows better 
the practice of his profession, and that as a 
question of fact architects are never called upon 
to pay surveyors. Indeed, were it so, the profit 
of the architect might soon disappear altogether, 
as at the usual rates now obtaining the surveyors 
make far more profit than the generality of 
architects. 





EXCAVATIONS AT OSTIA. 


Tne excavations at Ostia, commenced by the 
Papal Government in 1855, have been continued, 
and usually for six months of every year, since 
that date, with some vigour, necessarily inter- 
rupted, indeed, by the dangers of malaria during 
the sultry season, and for a longer period 
suspended owing to political circumstances, in 
1860. It is by the labour of about forty galeotti 
(convicts), who inhabit the picturesque old castle 
in the modern village, that these works are now 
prosecuted, and all contingent expenses are 
defrayed from the private purse of the Pontiff. 
We have already described the street of tombs 
leading to the principal gateway, the quarter of 
the city first laid open, the Mithreum (or 
Mithras Temple), and that larger fane whose 
cella of fine brickwork, above a vaulted crypt, is 
surrounded by a peribolos (or sacred court) with 
marble colonnades, but whose dedication is 
uncertain ; also the Thermx of Antoninus Pius, 
notices of which we find in history, discovered 
adjacent to that temple of Mithras. Many other 
edifices brought to light within the last year 
and a half, besides rich store of epigraphs, sar- 
cophagi, and some admirable specimens of mo- 
saic pavement, have well rewarded the labours 
on this desolate but promising site. The approach 
to the principal gateway, of which remains only 
the broad threshold stone, might remind one of 
Pompeii; for here also, as in the lava-buried 
city, we reach the habitations of the living 
through those of the dead; and close to that 
gate, on the outside, we find, as at Pompeii, a 
quarter for the custodia militaris, containing 
eight small chambers, in one of which we see, 
on the marble pavement, a relic of military 
amusements, consisting of a gaming-table,— 
such, at least, the apparent purpose of the series 
of circles, diminishing towards both extremities, 
incised on the surface. From the description of 
brickwork it is believed the Ostian sepulchres 
may date from the third and fourth centuries of 
our era; and among the more interesting is a 
mausoleum, with a spacious vaulted chamber, 
entirely inlaid with sarcophagi of terra-cotta 
placed in two parallel rows, each of the four 
sides opening in an arched recess above other 
tombs, like the arcosolia in Christian catacombs. 

The baths near the Mithraum comprise a suite 
of chambers, all roofless, besides a large hy- 
pethral court, the Palsestrg, surrounded by a 
portico of Carystian (green-veined) marble ; first 
being entered the spoliatorium (for undressing), 
whose floor is paved with mosaic, black and 
white, in a pleasing pattern like carpet- 
work; next, the piscina, with niches round 
its walls, no doubt for sculptures, a female 
statue, found in one of which, has been taken to 
the Vatican ; next, the chambers for the tepid 
and hot baths, in that for which latter purpose 
the terra-cotta tubes of the calorifere still re- 
main, and we may look down into the hypocaust 
below. Among the mosaics in these interiors 
are some figures of spirited design, especially 
@ Cupid riding on a dolphin; but the best, a 
coloured composition, has been removed to the 
hall in the Vatican, now known’as that of the 
c Immaculate Conception,” from the frescoes, 
illustrative of that doctrine and its definition, 
on its walls and ceiling. On the pavement of 
the Palestra is a very curious (among Roman 
works, we believe, unique) representation, in 
black and white mosaic, of a labyrinth inclosed 
by quadrangular walls, and entered by four 
gates, the central compartment occupied by a 
large altar on which fire is burning. Most 
interesting, and relevant to the story of a 
singular religious system, is the Mithreum, 
now entirely laid open, divided into three 
compartments, not by columns, but by dif- 
ferences of level. This consists of an oblong 
parallelogram, 16 by 54 métres, with walls of 
lateritial brickwork still preserved almost up to 
the imposts of the vault, but no traces of win- 
dows ;—illuminated, we may suppose, by lamps 
and candelabra, of which many were found here. 





At one of the narrower sides is the chief en- 
trance, and at the opposite, the altar, still in its 
place, a block of Carystian marble, standing on 
the summit of four steps, with its dedicatory 
epigraph in good letters,—“C. Cxlius Herme- 
ros Antistes hujus loci fecit sua pec;” above 
which appears to have stood the group of the 
Mithraic sacrifice, namely, a youth in Phrygian 
costume and tiara sacrificing a bull, with various 
mystic symbols around, but of which sculpture 
remained only the principal head and the hand 
with the sacrificial knife, wrought in good style. 
Around the altar were found several masses of 
tufa rock cut into conic forms (a known Mith- 
raic symbol, allusive to the sacred fire), and 
some columns of fine marble, probably for sup- 
porting lamps or symbols. The area of this 
cella is lower in the midst, more elevated, 
and reached by two steps along the sides; and 
those higher aisles (so to call them) served for 
the initiated; the central nave for the other 
worshippers; this part being paved with plain 
mosaics, along the edge of which is inscribed, 
alike on both longer sides, in mosaic letters, 
Soli Invict, Mit. D.D. [dono dedit], L. Agrius 
Calendio. The walls are painted red; and the 
remnant of sculpture found above the altar had 
also colour, the face carnation, and the Phrygian 
cap purple-tinted. Leaning against the steps of 
the aisles were found two statues with two re- 
liefs of Mithraic priests in Phrygian dress, one 
lifting, the other reversing a torch,—the allusion 
thus conveyed by Oriental symbolism, and con- 
sentaneous with Mithraic doctrines, to the sun 
in spring and the sun in autumn, as approaching 
and distancing our earth ; these sculptures being 
also of some merit and retaining many remnants 
of gilding. Besides these were found other 
symbolic marbles—a lion’s head (the animal of 
the sun, and the sign also of a high degree of 
initiation), and a Phrygian cap, evidently meant 
to stand on a basement, not for any head, 
pierced in seven places for so many rays to be 
inserted. 

The most curious detail of all in this sacred 
building is one the explanation of which, pub- 
lished by the Chev. Visconti, is both learned and 
satisfactory,—indeed, convincing. At an angle 
near the principal doorway is a small edicula, like 
an oven, about 5 palms high, with its recess and 
cover painted red on the same surface of in- 
tonaco as seen on the walls, and with a kind of 
predella at the basement. Other Mithraic 
monuments, found near two ancient cities of 
Dacia, supply the key to this mystery, both 
showing in relief a similar ewdiccla, with an 
animal like a he-goat couchant inside, a devotee 
kneeling on one side, and seven altars, or pyrei, 
ranged in front. In this recess we may recog- 
nise the imaginary “ Station of Capricorn,” 
knowing as we do that the Mithraic theories 
assumed the existence of two solstitial points in 
the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, regarded as 
the two gates of Heaven,—the former for the 
descent of souls to earth, the latter for their 
ascent to regain the celestial mansion, after a 
purifying passage through the seven planets. 
According to the Zindavesta, Mithras resides in 
Heaven, between the sun and moon, where he 
perpetually presides over the transmigration of 
souls; and as the kneeling figure in the relief 
represents the initiate or mystagogue, the seven 
altars represent the planets, and the edicula 
with the goat inside the heavenly portal under 
the sign of Capricorn. It is remarkable that a 
lateral entrance to this temple, as also a recess 
at the right of the altar, were found choked up 
with rubble, evidently to prevent ingress,—a 
measure ordered, no doubt, on the suppression of 
this Oriental worship, first abolished by law at 
Rome, A.D. 376.—See “The Epistle of St. 
Jerome (ep. vii.) to Laeta.” The names of 
consuls in the inscriptions below the figures of 
the priests indicate a date answering to A.D. 164, 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, under whom and 
the other Antonine emperors the Mithraic wor- 
ship was at the zenith of ascendancy in the 
West. External to its temple here we enter 
several small chambers, probably for residence 
of the Antistes ; one containing what seems to be 
a fireplace, or oven; another terminating in a 
curved recess above a staircase, lined with blue 
vitreous mosaic, and in the upper part adorned 
with a valuable art-work (now in the Lateran 
Museum), the figure in fine coloured mosaics, of 
Sylvanus, standing amidst trees, with a flaming 
altar on one side; his dress a tunic; on his 
head a crown of pine or cypress, like a halo; in 
one hand a cypress branch, in the other a sickle ; 
a dog seated at his feet. : 

Visconti shows grounds for the conclusion 


that Mithraic worship was introduced at Rome 
so early as the year of the city 687; and first by 
the mariners of the fleet, who in that year had 
defeated Cicilian pirates, and had probably 
learned those Persian doctrines from the pirates 
themselves (v. Plutarch’s “Life of Pompey”’). 
We might infer that Ostia was the first centre 
in Western Europe where such a superstition 
took root, seeing that no fewer than five Mith- 
raic monuments (all now in the Vatican) had 
been yielded by this soil before the late disco- 
very ; and that two other Mithraic sanctuaries 
besides the above-described have been found 
here, one in the form of a cavern, as it appears 
were all those destined for the initiation in this 
worship,—first re-opened by the English artist, 
Fagan, who discovered much at Ostia, in 1797. 
A very significant Mithraic relief of the usual 
sacrifice by the intercessory to the higher deity, 
—Mithras to the supreme Ormuzd,—was dug up 
in Rome, under the court of a private house, 
in 1862. 

Of other discoveries latest made at Ostia, 
most important is the more spacious structure 
for therm, which, from their brickwork, may 
be referred to the time of Hadrian, and are, in 
some respects, the most complete yet known 
among Roman remains of this class. The halls 
of this building are descended into at some depth 
below the surrounding level, but are seen by 
daylight, and quite roofless; their most notice- 
able contents being the mosaic pavements, and 
the still perfect arrangements for the heating 
from below. In designs of much spirit (black 
and white, like the other examples) we here see 
an elaborate illustration of the athletic games, 
and the prizes won therein: winged genii hold- 
ing palms for the victors; the trumpeter ready 
to sound his signal; the vase for the powder 
used to rub the body before the contest; and 
the mensa agonistica, or table laid with the 
crowns and palms bestowed on victors. In other 
chambers, Tritous blowing their horns, while 
each holds an oar in one hand; Nereids riding 
on marine monsters that combine the horse, the 
| ox, and the tiger with the dragon form; and in 
'the centre amidst these, Oceanus, a large, wild- 
| looking head with floating hair and curly beard. 
| In the hall for the sweating-bath (sudatorium), 
|paved with plain mosaic, the whole method 
|in use for such compartments may be appre- 
|hended better than in almost any other 
|antiqne example; round its walls are seen 
|the vertical tubes (terra cotta) for conveying 
hot air, and in the midst, near one end of the 
oblong, the circular furnace gaping open below 
the pavement, communica:ing with a narrow 
passage for the ministers, and several parallel 
conduits running thence under the mosaic floor. 
Here the work of disencumbering is not yet 
quite completed, and nothing has yet been 
touched or removed within these interesting 
ruins. Not far from the same spot we look 
down into another area, just excavated, where 
stand several massive colamns, brick or con- 
crete; and near the narrower end wall of a 
quadrangle, an ample puteal in opus reticulatum 
masonry, quite firm and perfect,—this being, 
perhaps, the outer court of some important 
mansion, or the residence of some collegiate 
body. Another area, whose uses are evident 
from its contents, is filled with immense dolia, 
laid up to their necks in soil, probably intended 
for deposit not only of oil and wine, but also of 
solids, grain, &c., as inferrible from the marble 
weights here found, some to the amount of 
100 lb. 

Besides the mausolea forming that necropolis 
external to the city, have been opened, through 
recent works, several columbaria and other 
species of tomb-chambers, some presenting evi- 
dence of the co-existent modes of disposing of 
the dead by cremation and interment in 
sarcophagi. The largest of the columbaria has 
its vaulted interior entirely covered with decora- 
tive painting, but has been deprived of its most 
remarkable adornment, a picture of the deseent 
of Orpheus to rescue Eurydice from Hades, now 
in the Lateran Museum. The pavement of that 
interior has a central opening, through which 
we look into a subterranean, probably for the in- 
terment of slaves, who were not allowed the 
honours of the funeral pyre or cinerary urn ; and 
on one side, near the entrance, is an epitaph in 
the best characters of the best period to a child 
whose age is given, with affectionate minuteness, 
as one year, one month, eleven days, and one 
hour. Among other noticeable paintings I 
| tombs recently found, are the Rape of Proser- 
| pine, Saturn devouring his children, and receiving 
‘from Rhea a swadcled stone, the maternal de= 
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vice to save the infant Jove; Mercury with 
caduceus and bag, as the god of commerce, 
standing near a ship, which several slaves are in 
the act of lading with grain; all these engraved 
in outline, being now purchasable in a brochure 
by the Chev. Visconti, “ Pitture murale Ostiense.” 
The ruins of the theatre, a scattered series of 
structures like low archways, quite without 
architectural character, have not yet been 
touched, but certainly claim attention ; for this 
edifice is known to be of the time of Hadrian, 
and is mentioned in hagiography as that before 
which was beheaded the martyr Cyriacus, A.D. 
300. 

It is uncertain what was the dedication of 
that principal temple, the lofty brick walls of 
whose cella rise most conspicuous among the 
ruins on this wide extent of solitary sea-coast ; 
some conjecture a Cesareum, or fane of all the 


form the crowning glory of new London, if pro- 
perly done with a right sense of the importance 
of the opportunity, ought to afford a splendid ex- 
ample of the artistic and monumental advantages 
to be derived from the course of action pursued ; 
while the creation of new Southwark-street, con- 
necting the eastern and western centres of our 
vast metropolis by a direct line of communica- 
tion on the south side of the river, serves to 
illustrate the advantages of a commercial 
character which have distinguished the opera- 
tions of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Some method of relieving the crowded state 
of the traffic slong the Strand, Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside, had long been a 
desideratum ; but no plan ever appeared so 
direct, simple, and inexpensive as the creation 
of a continuous and spacious new street on the 
south side of the river, and that idea has, at 





deified emperors ; others, Castor and Pollux, or 
Neptune, as the deities here honoured. Its} 
ruins were first partly cleared by works in the | 
time of Pius VII., and have become much more 
interesting since was made accessible the crypt | 
in two large vaulted halls, and disencumbered, | 
as we now see, the surrounding area once paved | 
with marble and enclosed within a portico, enor- | 
mous fragments of whose fluted columns lie | 
strewn on the soil. That cella had, as is evi-| 
dent, no vaulting, but a wooden ceiled roof; | 
and the walls are shown, by the numerous cavi- 
ties on both sides, to have been incrusted with 
marble alike on the outer and inner surfaces. In 
its actual condition, thowgh presenting no archi- 
tectural elevation to be called beautiful, a cer- 
tain forlorn majesty is possessed by this temple ; 
and the mournful solitude that reigns around 
adds to that effect. Within its spacious cella 
was assembled, on a fine day in March, a large 
party of English who had inspected all the 
Ostian antiquities and listened to the reading in 
situ of a descriptive paper translated from 
Signor Visconti’s original Italian ; the excursion 
having been arranged by the British Archwolo- 
gical Society, and in every respect to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. One of the most picturesque, 
and of course the merriest, of scenes, in which 
were grouped about sixty individuals, during 
that day’s adventures, was the mustering for the 
cold collation spread on the grassy ground, 
within that ruined cella. Thence the party 
drove to Castel Fusano, the forlorn but most 
romantic old villa of the Chigi family, amidst 
the solemn shades of a primeval pine forest 
that extends its dark belt, far from all other 
human habitations, along the sea-coast; and 
under whose shade we walk, for some half-mile 
at least, on the antique pavement of the Via 
Severiana, till reaching the sandy beach on 
which that forest continually encroaches. 

On the return to Rome that evening, the effect 
of a cloudy but rich-toned sunset-sky, above the 
far-extending level of the Ostian coast, the wild 
village, and scattered ruins, wasa sight not easily 
to be forgotten. Nor could any illumination 
have been more suitable tothe landscape and its 
associations than the last pale gleams of that 
sunset on the winding Tiber, and on the few 
ruinous tombs that stand amidst uncultivated 
uplands and hollows beside the Via Ostiense. 








NEW SOUTHWARK-STREET AND ITS 
ARCHITECTURE. 


TuE principles of action of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have proved themselves, on the 
whole, broad, simple, and animated by the true 
“spirit of progress,’ in the fullest meaning of 
that term. Minor details in tne carrying out 
of the vast improvements undertaken may be, 
more or less, open to criticism; but taking a 
fair general view of the working of this im- 
portant institution, as regards both the theory 
and the actual reduction to practice of the 
various projects initiated, both system and 
working out have proved themselves so excellent 
and, in the main, so successful that our vast 
London is already deriving a number of advan- 
tages in the form of sanitary, artistic, and also 
commercial improvement of the greatest interest 
and importance. Among the chief of these may 
be cited the purification of the Thames by means 
of a new system of drainage, carried out upon 
a gigantic scale, as illustrating the general 
character of sanitary ameliorations. The prac- 
tical carrying out of a system of embankment, 
by means of which spacious quays will be 
created on each side of the river, to be eventu- 
ally occupied by stately buildings, which will 


last, been successfully carried out, with results 
which have fully borne out its asserted superiority 
over all other suggestions. Before the improve- 
ment, the land on this side of the river was, 
comparatively speaking, cheap—a circumstance 
which enabled the Board, at a moderate ont- 
lay, to buy up the sites required for their 
purpose. The street having been formed, the 
frontages on either side were offered to the 
public, as freeholds, with a direct parliamentary 
title, or as leaseholds at a ground-rent, at such 
reasonable prices that the whole has been taken 
up much more rapidly than might have been 
expected, considering the great extent of build- 
ing ground of a particular character thus thrown 
into the market at once. 

Very few empty spaces now remain along the 
whole line, which has already become a great 
subsidiary thoroughfare from Westminster to 
London Bridge. The buildings which have thus 
rapidly arisen along the course of this new com- 
mercial avenue are, as a whole, of so distinctive 
a class that they appear to call for special notice 
as presenting in their aggregate an architectural 
aspect of somewhat unusual character. We have 
in other parts of London witnessed the recent 
erection of vast buildings destined to strictly com- 
mercial purposes, which from their dimensions 
and architectural merit must be accepted as 
important monuments of the architecture of the 
period. These vast stacks of buildings erected 
as mapufactories, or warehouses, in various parts 
are frequently of very imposing aspect, but no- 
where do they form so remarkable a general 
feature of a district as in Southwark - street, 
though in several cases individually superior. 
One of the chief causes of the distinct general 
character of the new buildings of this spacious 
street, both individually and collectively, is that 


from that of a series of fagades like those of 
ordinary streets, which are closely contiguous, 
and, in fact, joined to each other. 

The great warehouse-edifices of Southwark- 


each the full advantage of its own distinctive 
features ; and these features are, in most instances, 
sufficiently remarkable to warrant an individual 
assertion of their character. They have, how- 
ever, a general homogeneousness of generic 
character, arising, in the first place, from the 
generally adopted principle of fitness in deter- 
mining the style of an architectural design ; 
secondly, from the grand dimensions of most of 
the buildings and the seemingly prevailing feel- 
ing of both architect and capitalist that a struc- 
ture for carrying on extensive commercial trans- 
| actions in a country which has risen to greatness 
/and riches by the success of its merchants and 
manufacturers, should present a more important 
character, even from a purely architectural point 
of view ; and thirdly, from the fact of the build- 
ings in question deriving a marked character from 
being constructed almost entirely of brickwork. 
The mansions of the Elizabethan serve to demon- 
strate that very grand and even palatial effects 
,can be produced by brickwork, especially with 
stone dressings; and even in castellated archi- 
tecture there are the magnificent and nearly 
perfect remains of Hurstmonceux Castle, and 
other equally fine examples, to show what 
grandeur of effect may be produced by an artistic 
management of the national red brick. But the 
use of brickwork, from an architectonic point of 
view, had so utterly declined, and was still fur- 
ther declining, during the first quarter of the 
present century, that its treatment seemed un- 
likely to be resuscitated as an important branch 





of architectural study. In recent years, how- 





in most instances the buildings are detached | ings of this class. 
from each other, like the great club-houses of | 
Pall-mall, and so produce a very different effect | 


street are nearly all sufficiently detached to give | 








Lever, years which have been fortunately marked ! 


by great advances in the various ramifications 
of the architect’s domain of action, the study of 
brick architecture has been revived with much 
success. Even churches have been constructed 
entirely of brick, in which not only have fine 
effects been produced externally, but even the 
interior surfaces of the walls, the columnar sup. 
ports, the groining of the ceilings, and other 
features of internal decoration, have been made 
to display not only the great natural capacities 
of the material, but also new modes of struc- 
ture; and the warehouses of Sonthwark-street 
furnish us with the most recent series of ex- 
amples of the restoration in question. 

Travelling eastward along the new street, the 
first building that forcibly arrests the attention 
of the architectural critic is the wholesale 
stationery warehouse of Messrs. Causton & 
Sons. The style adopted is bold and simple, 
and looks like a free adaptation of the spirit and 
general proportions of the best Renaissance 
period. The main structure is of brick, with 
soberly-introduced stone dressings, which are 
sparingly enriched with some well-sculptured 
ornaments. The general mass of the building 
is upon a scale that invests it with a character 
that at once arrests the attention even of a 
casual passer by. 

The next great stack of buildings, though 
having a generic affinity of character with the 
one just described, is yet distinguished from it 
by features of its own. Extending to the corner 
of an intersecting street, the angle of the build- 
ing is formed of a well-designed tower, which 
rises slightly above the general height of the 
structure. The general cornice of the main 
front is made very ornamental by a judicious 
management of the brickwork, now in common 
practice, by means of which a pattern is produced 
similar to the “ dog-tooth” ornament of sculp- 
tured stone mouldings, coloured bricks being 
sparingly introduced above the continuous ar- 
cade formed by the upper windows. The 
windows of the principal story are square- 
topped, and somewhat after the fashion of those 
frequently found in the domestic Gothic of the 
old German towns, the tier below being arched. 
The arch of these lower windows is formed of 
alternate white and dark bricks, each mass of 
colour occupying the space of about three bricks 
in breadth. This alternation of white with a tone 
of full violet black produces a bright and, at the 
same time, bold, effect, which enlivens the whole 
facade, and is the more acceptable as it is at 
once felt to be a legitimate feature of ornamenta- 
tion naturally suggested by the material in use. 

Tait & Co., the army contractors, are the 
occupiers of the next noticeable mass of build- 
The cornice of the whole 
structure is a bold and effective piece of 
brickwork, with a fascia enlivened by a well- 
managed pattern of red, blue-grey, and green 
bricks, the effect of which is very quiet, and 
appropriate to the general decorative treatment 
of the edifice. The upper windows, after a 
fashion now becoming very general in buildings 
of this kind, form a continuous and connected 
arcade, the arched top of each window being 
formed of red, white, and black bricks. These 
window-arches are supported alternately by 
single columns and pairs of columns, of polished 
granite; below this arcade the facade is divided 
into compartments by means of brvad piers 
of slight projection, forming intermediate round- 
topped panels or recesses, in which are three 
tiers of windows, connected ornamentally by @ 
conspicuous band of coloured brickwork of green 
and red. This band of ornament is interrupted 
at intervals by circular devices in relief, formed 
of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, which are 
coloured black, and relieved with gilding: they 
appear to be cast iron, painted, and gilt, or terra- 
cotta, so treated. The sills and lintels of the win- 
dows are stone, and so is the principal entrance- 
doorway, the treatment of which is founded 
upon that epoch of Gothic art known as Early 
English. Other buildings of similar character, 
though of inferior importance in dimensions, 
next occur; and, at the corner of Guildford- 
street, excavations are actively proceeding in 
preparation for another great mass of buildings 
of an analogous class. 

Wigan and Crosier’s hop warehouses next 
arrest the attention of the architectural explorer. 
They are perhaps on the whole the finest stack 
of buildings in that part of the new street, but 
being more in the ordinary style in which the 
advanced study of modern brickwork has most 
generally developed itself, the structure does 
not call for special description. We next meet 
with a continuous row of buildings combining 
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the character of retail shop and warehouse. 
Each of these facades is distinct in design, and 
two or three of them are remarkably good. A 
rather new feature adopted in one of them, in 
order to admit more light into the rooms in the 
roof, may be thus described. Instead of a row of 
dormer windows at distances (there might be 
room for four), there is a continuous glass gal- 
lery, which, rising from behind the parapet, 
and being surmounted by a rich bordering, 
or crest, of ironwork, relieved by gilding, pro- 
duces an attractive effect. Opposite to this 
row of buildings is another detached warehouse, 
and then come Messrs. Andrew Dunn & Son’s 
iron-works. In this building, which is a com- 
bination of brick and cement, the chief decora- 
tive feature is formed by deep intaglio patterns 
in the cement dressings of the doors and windows. 
On the opposite side of the street, the next new 
building is that occupied by Messrs. Teulon & Dog- 
get, hop merchants. Nearly the whole frontage 
of each floor is glazed, producing a light and 
pleasing effect, and the whole of the de- 
sign, though upon a comparatively small scale, 
is neat and elegant. Adjoining are the import- 
ant premises of the Hop Planters’ Association, 


of the upper story, will be unlike anything of its tion of French pictures, one is obliged to turn 
class in London, and will recall to the mind of | away the eye from a vast amount of nudity, and 
those who have visited Rome one of the courts | blood, and slaughter, and distressing subjects of 
of the Vatican, but with original features of its | all sorts, which, to our English taste, so greatly 
own sufficient to stamp it with a perfectly dis- | detract from the pleasures of visiting a French 
tinctive character. The entrance from the street | picture-gallery ; but this admitted and regretted, 
to the Exchange is spacious and handsome, and | there remains so much careful study, delicate 
for its final completion is only waiting for its de- | manipulation, bold handling and rich colouring, 
corative columns, which are to be of Irish | that all gazers, of whatever age or class, must 
marble. The pilasters, forming the chief de- reap great delight from a minute study of these 
coration of the walls, are to be of that bright | fine productions. To mention alone Géréme, 
green marble of Galway: no other quarries in | who has thirteen works exhibited, most of them 
Europe furnish marble of a similar tone: and | well known in England, to wit, “ Duel au sortir 
the detached columns.are Limerick marble, of a d’un Bal masqué,” “Les Gladiateura,” “Le 
rich ruddy tone, beautifully veined with both | Prisonnier,” Arab fettered, lying across a Nile 
lighter and darker streakings of the same | boat; Fichel, who has three gems; Meissonier, 
colour. The four first stories of the facade, | fourteen works, most of them also well known 
above the basement, consist of offices destined | in England, and of which it is useless to say any- 
for the use of hop growers, hop merchants, thing, they are all so charming ; Edouard Frére, 
hop factors, and others connected with deal- | who has eight of his delicious little bits, of which 
ings in that great national staple, the central “ La Bibliothtque” seems to me to carry off the 


market of which has been long established in 
the part of the Borough of which the Hop Ex- 
change will now form the appropriate centre. 
Other building features connected with improve- 
ments in this part of Southwark are well worthy 


which are somewhat like most of the others of | of notice, but must await another opportunity. 
their class in this street, as combinations of 
brick and stone; the stone dressings in this in- 
stance, however, being rather more profuse and 
massive than in the neighbouring buildings. The y THE 
general style adopted ania a be founded a aS oe a Ss ae 

upon a study of the Norman and Byzantine) I must preface a few remarks I desire to make 
epochs, but the gateway does not accord in on the Fine Arts Department of the Paris Exhi- 
architectural feeling with the rest of the build- bition with a protest agaimst the exceedingly 
ing, being of a much lighter character, and | ugly marble bracket displayed in the front of 
rather Italian in aspect. Adjoining this struc- | the London Society of Arts’ case of premiated 
ture is Calvert’s-buildings, a pretty elevation, in objects, No. 86, Class 65. The subject is a 
a set Elizabethan style; brick with stone dress- Cupid and Dolphin’s Head, and the bracket ob- 
ings. The advancing spectator next meets with tained the first prize, 151., in 1865. Nothing 
four warehouses, which are all fair average|ean be imagined more flat and shapeless than 
samples of the general advanced styles of brick | the left arm, or more frightful than the round 
buildings, with stone or cement dressings. The | masgsewhich represents the right foot, and which 
last structure on that side of the street is a’ suggests a club-foot with the toes only indicated 
handsome building, occupied by the Southwark but not developed; and the meaningless face is 
branch of the Alliance Bank, which stands in a simply abominable. I do not presume to give 
commanding position, forming the angle from an epinion as to the wisdom of the council or 
which Southwark-street and High-street diverge, | committee of the Society of Arts in awarding a 
a point remarkable for the extremely decorative 151. prize for such a piece of ugliness ; but I feel 
group of lamps which protects the centre of the sure any lover of art will agree with me that to 
wide crossing, illustrated in these pages some | stick it up in front of the case, where it is im- 








time ago. 
Opposite to the Alliance Bank rises the Hop | 

and Malt Exchange, by far the most important | 

building in the new street. This structure occu- 


| possible it can be passed over, is a mistake, and 
will join me in requesting it may be hidden away 
out of sight as quickly as possible. 

The question as to whether the English or 


pies a frontage of 120 ft., and is fast approaching French mode of sereening their picture-gallery 


completion. The lower columns of the fagade, 
the shafts of which are richly omamented, are 
of cast-iron, and intended for futher enrichment 
by means of bronze and gi The general 
front has an imposing aspect framite great height, 
consisting as it does of ten stories. The basement 
is occupied by two stories of cellamage, which 
for extent and lightness of appemramee, are of 
very remarkable character. Theirneefs are sup- 
ported on detached iron columns eonnected by 


from too much sunshine be best, is now most 
definitively settled, and’ in favour of the English 
method. The full height of ‘our gallery has 
| been preserved, the sun-blind stretching across 
| from side to side from the summit of the walls. 
This blind is formed of thin white muslin.nearly | 
|as wide as the gallery, and is laced down:each | 
side by red cord to a piece attached to the wall; 
| the advantage of this being, I presume, that it 
| was fixed up very quickly,—I saw it in opera. | 





girders, and are very successful pieces of con- | tion,—and can be tightened if it should streteh 


struction. Above the two stories of cellars, 
and a little above the level of the street, is a 
covered area of 80 ft. by 50 ft., which is destined 
for the Exchange. The design of the floor of 
this noble chamber is very handsome, including 
encaustic tiles, and the roof over the whole 
area, at the height of 100 ft., will be of a very 
etfective character, and composed of glass and 
iron. It is now in rapid progress, and will probably 
produce a very fine beautiful effect, admitting a 
flood of light, which it is not the intention of Mr. 
Moore, the architect, to lose the advantage of, 
in a decorative point of view; it being part of 
his plan to have the upper portions of the walls 
decorated with frescoes, representing hop plant- 
ing, hop picking, the barley harvest, and other 
subjects of an appropriate character. Attached 
to this spacious covered area, nearly as large as 
the internal court of the Royal Exchange, is a 
large subscription reading-room, and also, on 
another side, a refreshment-room of more than 
usual dimensions. The interior of the Ex- 
change itself presents an attractive appearance 
from the nature of the structure, arising out of its 
purposes. It is surrounded by four tiers of de- 
corative galleries, each lead to @ series of 
sampling rooms for hops and malt, and the ap- 
proach to each of these rooms being formed by 
an arched entrance, has necessitated the creation 
of a series of arcades, one above another, to the 
height of four stories, which imparts a very un- 
usual and impressive aspect to this remarkable 
interior, which, when completed, with its sur- 
mounting frescoes, decorating the closed arches 


/ and get slack; added to which the red zigzag 
trellis is ornamental. Below this white muslin | 
ceiling comes a broad band of deep crimson or 
bright chocolate colour on the walls, upon which, 
in legible gold letters, are inscribed the names, 
of our artists, with the date of their birth and 
death ; then comes the plain green wall, which 
is certainly not a pretty colour, but which har- | 
monises with all sorts of pictures far better than | 
does the ugly brickdust red of the walls in the 
French gallery. 

But our greatest triumph is in having gone to 
the expense and trouble of laying the floor with 
cocoa-nut matting, which, besides being neat and 
clean, is so restful to one’s poor weary feet after 
the gritty, dusty, muddy floor of the French 
gallery. I say “ French gallery” because I have 
only seen that besides the English, and do not 
yet know what other nations have done ; but I do 
know, to my cost, that three or four hours spent 
in the French gallery sent me home fearfully 
footsore, and horribly out of temper with the 
men who are everlastingly coming round with 
their water-cans and dashing the contents about, 
disturbing and annoying every one. In fact, the 
gallery is always in a state of gritty dust or mud. 

As to the pendent sunblind, it is extremely 
ugly ; takes off from the height sadly ; makes the 
gallery very hot ; and the flat portions being all 
formed of paper, it is cracked and torn in all 
directions, and looks ragged and neglected. 
But the pictures themselves are very beautiful ; 
too much cannot be said in admiration of them. 








Unfortunately, as is always the case in a collec- 


palm from its simplicity, truth, and tenderness. 
Two sisters, soberly attired in brown stuff dresses 
and green aprons, sit side by side on low stools 
in a dear old well-stored book-room; and the 
roundness of the heads, the manner in which 
the light falls on the figures, and, indeed, the 
whole composition of the picture, are perfection. 
Vetter, who has six pieces, of which “ Le Départ 
pour la Promenade,” a beau galant dressed in 
violet velvet and lace ruffles, is a marvellous bit 
of colouring; Toulmouche, Bellangé, well re- 
membered by his “Deux Amis: Sebastopol, 
1855,” exhibited in our ’62 International Exhi- 
bition, and here also; Rosa Bonheur; Claude, 
“Un Jour de Fermeture de Chasse ;” Armand 
Leleux ; and many very fine portraits, life-size, 
well substantiate the general admiration I have 
accorded to the oil paintings in the French 
Gallery. 

There is @ fine picture by Pierre Jollivet, 
called a “ Dessin,” which must not be passed 
over; especially as, from being placed high up, 
above the row of very excellent miniatures, it is 
the more likely to escape observation. The 
subject is an inspired-looking youngish man, 
in loose robes, standing on a platform of bare 
rock, surrounded by a vast expanse of sea and 
sky. The title of the picture is “ Le Sentiment 
de l'Infini.” The figure has the hands pressed 
on each side of the chest, as if to control the 
swelling of the heart, and the elbows are ex- 
tended from the body, indicative of force and 
emotion. There is no other vestige of creation 
apparent, save the man, the rock, sea, and sky, 
and the effect is very sublime. 

Another grand work, that does not seem to 
attract much attention, is a statue in plaster, by 
Camille de Vercy. It is a slightly-draped male 
figure, half-sitting, half-reclining on the ground, 
the subject Lafontaine’s fable of the gourd and 
the acorn. Lest any of your readers may not 
remember, I may tell them how the fable runs :— 
A philosopher lay one day beneath the shade of 
a@ vast oak; at his feet trailed a gourd-vine, 
loaded with its heavy fruit. ‘ Had I been the 
Creator,” said the philosopher, “I would have 
placed the large gourd on the strong tree, which 
is able to sustain it, and the light acorn on the 
delicate vine.” At that moment an acorn de- 
tached itself from the branch above his head, 
and fell on his face. Then he understood that, 
had a gourd been in the acorn’s place, it would 
have been a serious matter for him; and, re- 
proved and penitent, he raised his eyes to 
heaven, and exclaimed,—‘“ Dieu fait bien ce 
qu’il fait!’ This is the moment the sculptor 
has chosen for representing, and the result is a 
grand statue. R. F. H. 

N.B.—Many will be glad to hear that the 
Superior Council of the International Jury has de- 
cided that the number of recompenses, originally 
fixed, independently of the grand prizes, at 100 
gold medals, 1,000 silver, and 3,000 bronze, are 
to be increased respectively to 900, 3,000, and 
4,000. The 5,000 honourable mentions will 
remain without change. 





Mancnester New Townwart CompPetition.— 
A correspondent complains that there is to be 
no exhibition of the preliminary designs. Archi- 
tects may thank some of their own body for this 
regrettable determination. The letters that 
have been written on this competition by archi- 
tects would almost justify the Manchester cor- 
poration, or any other corporation, in taking 
exactly what steps they thought best, without 
the slighest reference to the opinions of the 
profession. 
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Fig. 3. Carved Terminutiva of | 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Worcester.—A meeting of the master builders 
has been held to “ consider, in the present state 
of affairs, the necessity of endeavouring to adopt 
some general system of rules and rates of wages.” 


After the matter had been fully discussed, it was | 


decided by the meeting to form themselves into 
a branch of the General Builders’ Association. 
The plasterers, carpenters, and joiners here 
have recently agitated to leave work at one 





o'clock on Saturdays, receiving the same wages | 


as before. Messrs. Wood eranted the concession, 
and the other builders followed suit. 

Bradford.—The hours of labour of the journey- 
men plasterers and their labourers have just 
been reduced five hours and a half per week, 
and their wages at the same time increased 
2s. per week. The wages of the plasterers in 
the town now range from 28s. to 3ls. per 
week, and the wages of the labourers are 22s, 
per week. 

Oldham,—The stone masons are on strike, in 


DETAILS OF CARVING AND IRONWORK. 





WEST HOATHLEY, SUSSEX.——Messrs. G. §' H. Godwin, Architects. 











Fig. 4. Honeysuckle on Arch of Porch. 
5. Termination of String, Entrance Tower. 


consequence of the employers having refused to 
comply with a set of rules submitted to them by 
the men. The bricklayers’ labourers are also on 
strike for an increase of wages; and the joiners 
have given notice that they will cease working 


_ on the 1st of June at all places where non-society | 


men, or persons who have not served a regular 


apprenticeship to the business, are employed. | 





Fig. 6. Capital of Column, Principal Entrance. 
7. Capital of Pier to Library Window. 


” 


Greeley, who accepts almost everything else the 
extreme popular party puts forth, takes excep- 
tion to this maxim. He is an employer, and, 
like the rest of his class, is powerless against the 
governing body, which is made up of the labour- 
ing portions of the community. 





The cabmen here have also struck, in conse- | 


quence of their employers refusing to grant them | 
a cessation from work for half a day on every | 


alternate Sunday. 

Glasgow.—It is estimated that there are 
150,000 working men at present out of employ- 
ment in this city. 

America.—There are now twenty trades on 
strike in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and although some employers 
are able to stand firm, many have yielded to the 
demand for higher rates. In Chicago there is 
to be an established organ of the working classes, 


founded upon principles of which one is, “ There | 


are no rights but the rights of labour.” Mr. Horace 


ROCKHURST, WEST HOATHLEY. 


| IN a recent number we gave a view and plans 
| of the house lately built here,* and some particu- 
‘lars of this charming and remarkable estate. 

We now add illustrations of some of the carving 

and ironwork. The terminals present the same 

appearance seen from the side as in front. The 
_ ferns recognizable in the capitals are—Harts- 
tongue Fern, Scolopendrium vulgare; Polypody, 
| Polypodium vulgare ; and Buckler Fern, Lastrea 
Filiv-mas. 








* See pp. 275-277, ante. 
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PAXTON MEMORIAL. 


Tue erection of a memorial to Sir Joseph 
Paxton, at Coventry, having been determined 
on, a committee of gentlemen was formed, with 
Mr. John Gulson as chairman, for the purpose 
of carrying out that determination. A number 
of architects were invited to send in designs, 
and Messrs. Goddard & Son, of Leicester, were 
the successful competitors. We give an illustra- 
tion of their design in our present number. The 
memorial will be executed in Portland stone, 
with polished granite shafts, and it is decided 
to erect it in the cemetery. Sir. Joseph Paxton, 
as will be remembered, was M.P. for the city of 
Coventry. 








MODEL OF PROPOSED NEW DOCK 
APPROACHES, LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. C. N. Tuwarre, of London, has prepared a 
model of the scheme of Mr. Lyster, the dock 
engineer, for extensive re-arrangement of the 
dock approaches ; and it is now deposited at the 
Albert Dock Warehouse Offices. It embraces 


the case. There is also a block of concrete 3 ft.| sengers within the radius of a mile, so that a 
long, 12 in. deep, and 4} in. high. It i:/ considerable demand will be created for the ser- 
suspended from the bressummer in the opening vices of lads and young men. Railway com- 
for the bay windows. This block is made with panies, it is assumed, will be glad to sell the use 
seven parts of crushed stone to one of cement. | of their surplus wires to the Government, and 
A large box, 3 ft. long, 2 ft. 3 in. deep, and to permit additional wires to be laid down along 
18 in. wide, loaded with flints, stone, and/| their lines. In London each of the ten postal 


brickbats, closely packed, is suspended from the ‘districts is to have its own central telegraphic 





every point of even the minutest detail, from the 
Albert Dock Warehouses on the south to the | 
Waterloo Dock Warehouses on the north, and | 
from mid-river to beyond the Town-hall. Mr. | 
Lyster’s plan includes the filling up of the 
George’s Basin, the entire reconstruction of 
George’s Dock, Man Island, and the Bridgewater 
Basin; the pulling down of the Goree-piazzas, 
the construction of a new high-level road along 
the line of Strand-street to join the high-level 
approach to the Landing-stage, which will be 
approached from the heart of the town by a 
broad road running close to the south side of the 
Old Church, near the site of the present high- 
level footway. The high-level approach termi- 
nates in an extensive promenade overlooking the 
landing-stages. Various other alterations and 
improvements are included in the scheme. The 
one great objection to it is its vastness, the cost 
of which would be too great even for Liverpool ; 
but the engineer has shown that there are many 
expensive features which may be omitted at 
present, and completed at a more convenient 
time. 








CONCRETE BUILDINGS.—COMPARATIVE 
STRENGTH OF CONCRETE AND BRICK- 
WORK. 


S1z,—In a recent discussion at the Society of 
Arts on the subject of building in concrete, Mr. 
W. E. Newton, C.E., gave a detailed statement 
of what he had done in England, and is now 
doing, in concrete constructions. I should not 
have troubled you with any observations of 
mine on this subject (although my name was men- 
tioned) had not some incorrect statements been 
made. I think Mr. Newton, in his speech at 
the Society of Arts, and in his subsequent letter, 
completely settled the question of economy of 
construction, and I can from a pretty fair expe- 
rience fully corroborate him. 

As some proot of the applicability of Portland 
concrete walls and constructions as described, I 
beg to forward you the plans of four 8-roomed 
villa-residences I am now building at Gravesend 
—a photograph of a pair of them in their present 
state and course of construction. You will see 
that the fireplaces are half their width out 
of the centre of the room. By this arrange- 
ment I am enabled to set all the flues in a 
15-inch wall. As modern stoves are only 
9 in. deep I get a back 6 in. thick. This 
arrangement will also give 50 cubic feet more 
space in each room, a great desideratum in 
building houses for the working classes. The 
cost price of these houses will not exceed 1401., 
finished with the best materials and workman- 
ship. The inspection and critical examination 
of these houses by architects and builders are 
invited. 

As regards the strength of Portland cement 
concrete in comparison with brickwork, I can at 
once settle that question. 

In the photographic view of the houses I am 
now building at Gravesend you will see that I 
am standing on a bracket or lever fixed in and 
extending 6 ft. 6 in. from the weakest part 
of the wall—namely, a pier 2 ft. wide between 
the windows. This pier is 9 in. thick and 
eleven days old. If the lever were placed inside 
the building there would be some support from 
the window-frames, as they would form a 


block. I calculate this weight at about half a 
ton, but I have no doubt the concrete block 
would sustain double the load. 

Professor Kerr asked, “Did any one mean to 
say he could build a wall 30 ft. long and 25 ft. 
high, 6 in. thick?” Mr. Newton said, 
“ Yes,” and I say, ‘ Yes,” and I am willing to 
satisfy those who doubt to give the following 
challenge :—First to attach one of my brackets, 
6 ft. 6 in. long, to a pier built in concrete 9 in. 
thick, and my opponents to do the same, 
with a pier of ordinary bricks and mortar, 
14 in. thick, 2 ft. wide, and eleven days old. 
The bricklayer is to carry up the pier without 
knowing that it is to be subjected to any test. 
The builder of that pier which sustains the 
heaviest load and strain to receive 50l., which 
shall be forfeited by the other side. Secondly, 
subject to the same conditions; let a block of 
bricks and mortar be made the same size as the 
block of concrete, and the same age, that will 
carry 1-20th the weight of concrete block of the 
same dimensions, and I will forfeit 501. 
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Thirdly, I will build a wall in concrete, using 
my bracket-scaffolding, in competition with a 
brick wall of the above dimensions, and 9 in. 
thick. Both walls to be built with my bracket- 
scaffolding, and each wall to be built 18 in. 
every day, wet or fine weather. 

If the brickwork stands the test mentioned I 
will forfeit 507. and the cost of the wall; and if 
it will not stand the test mentioned as above, 


office, and each receiving-house in those dis- 


' tricts will be a subordinate office. Pillar-boxes 


will be used for the deposit of messages. More 
frequent collections will be established; and as 
soon as the message deposited in the pillar-box 
reaches the head office of the district the 
telegram will be transmitted to its destination. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birmingham.—The new building for the Union 
Club, at the top of Newhall-street, has been 
begun. Mr. Yeoville Thomason is the architect. 
The new building is Italian in style, and pos- 
sesses a frontage of 100 ft. to Colmore-row, and 
half of that extent in Newhall-street, the height 
of the elevation being 55 ft. The windows on 
the ground-floor are worked with recessed pilas- 
ters and sculptured key-stones. Those on the 
upper floor are arched, and ornamented with 
pilasters, cornices, and pediments, and are pro- 
vided with balconies. The frontage will be set 
back about 5 ft. from the present line of the 
street, the basement area being protected by a 
railed balustrade. The whole of the elevation 
will be of Pillough stone, and the interior corri- 
dors will be laid with encaustic tiles. The 
builders are Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, the con- 
tract being for nearly 13,0001. 

Castle Eden.—A new Court-house, according 
to the Gateshead Observer, has been opened at 
Castle Eden. The building is about 200 yards 
from the railway station, on an eligible site 
adjoining the road. The frontage is about 90 ft., 
and faces the south. The building is from a 
design by Mr. W. Crozier, C.E., the county archi- 
tect ; and the contractors are Messrs. Stroughair 
& Cramen, of Hartlepool. The cost of the 
building will be about 1,2001., which sum is 
defrayed by Mr. Burdon, who is also owner of 
the Jand on which it is erected, and he will lease 
the building to the county for an annual rent. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


CONTRACTS, 





the same shall be forfeited to me. All my con- 
crete shall be made at half the cost of my in- 
tended opponent’s brickwork. 

The great desire you have always shown in 
your valuable paper to solve the question of 
building houses for the working classes, and 
also for the public in general, in an economical 
manner, have induced me to address you at this 
length, and if the challenge I have given be not | 
taken up, I think I may then assume that my | 
propositions are sound, and that I may say the | 
question of building improved dwellings for the | 
people is answered. JosEPH TALL. 








THE GOVERNMENT 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH SCHEME. 


Tue Post-office authorities are said to be 
busily engaged in maturing their postal tele- 
graph scheme. It will be incorporated in a Bill 
which is to be submitted to Parliament as soon 
as the Reform Bills have left the Commons. A 
compulsory purchase by the Government of the 
plant and interest of all the existing telegraph 
companies was originally contemplated, but the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade have taken 
some objections to this course, and the Bill will 
now be of a permissive character, giving the 
companies the option of sale on terms to be 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening (the 10th inst.), at the House, 
| in Conduit-street, Mr. R. W. Edis in the chair. 
| On the motion of the chairman, a vote of thanks 

was passed to the clergy of St. Helen’s Church, 
| Bishopsgate, and to the architect, for their 
| kindness in allowing the members to inspect 
the church, and also to Mr. Birch for the inter- 
esting paper which he read upon it. The chair- 
man announced that the members of the asso- 
ciation would be enabled, by the kindness of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, to pay their next visit of in- 


| spection to the new Foreign Office in Downing- 


street. 
The meeting proceeded to consider certain 


alterations in the rules of the society. 

Mr. Rickman read the report of the delegates 
from the Association who had attended the 
last meeting of the Architectural Alliance, 
and a motion was subsequently made, that the 
form of contract suggested by the Alliance 
should be approved by the meeting. The reader 
said, that in ordinary contracts the architect was 
the sole arbitrator, and that he could object, 
without appeal, to the materials used, or to the 
manner in which the work was executed. Some 
builders, however, objected to so much power 
being given to the architect, and desired that in 
every form of contract a clause should be pat in, 
providing that an umpire should be appointed 
in case of disputes. Under the present system 





agreed upon with the Government. When the 
Government has acquired the telegraph-lines, 
they will become a department of the Post-office. 
New wires will be laid down, and existing wires 
re-arranged and redistributed on postal prin- 
ciples, combining despatch with a low uniform 
rate of charge, and pre-payment by stamps. It 
is proposed to begin with a shilling rate for 
any distance, which will frank a message of 
twenty words, without including the names and 
addresses of either the sender or receiver. The 





rebate, but being on the outside the reverse is 


the reference to an umpire might occasion delay 
in carrying out the works; and so great had the 
| inconvenience been felt in some parts of the 
‘country, that at Birmingham, for instance, 
| builders as a general rule would not sign any 
| contract which did not provide for the appoint- 
}ment of an arbitrator. The new form of con- 
‘tract would, however, allow the works to pro- 
|ceed, and whenever the builder affirmed his 
'work to be done, the power of the arbitrator 
| would come into operation. The practice of in- 


message will be delivered free by special mes- | serting an arbitration clause was not usual in 
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London ; but it would be for the meeting to say 
whether the proposed form of contract might 
not be a compromise, as, if adopted, no incon- 
venience would ensue to the client, as the works 
would not be stopped pending any delay conse- 
quent upon a dispute between the builder and 
the architect. 

After some discussion, the Chairman moved 
an amendment to the effect that it was not 
desirable to introduce an arbitration clause into 
the building contract, as it was most important 
that the entire power should be left in the hands 
of the architect. His own experience led him 
to believe that such clauses did not work advan- 
tageously, and that they were calculated to 
encourage litigation, and to undermine the confi- 
dence which the client naturally placed in the 


a gilded iron cresting with bannerets. In the 
front of this centre block, which is entirely 
allotted to the booking-offices, an ornamental 
roof is constructed of cast and wrought iron, 
85 ft. by 30 ft., the spandrels being filled with 
wrought iron and copper scrolls and flowers, 
gilded, &c.; the whole being covered in with 
glass, under which a platform and carriage-road 
have been formed. 

At the south-east angle of the building a 
clock-tower has been erected, the height of 
which from the approach road to the centre of the 
dials is 53 ft., and to the top of the vane 77 ft., 
the total height from Westgate being 97 ft. 
There are four dials, each 8 ft. in diameter, one 
of which can be distinctly seen from the market- 
place. It is intended to have an illuminated 





architect. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that of all descriptions of litigation arbitrations 
were the most tedious and expensive. 


This view was supported by Mr. Jarvis (who | space between the ribs is partly filled up with 


seconded the amendment), and by other speakers, 
and on a division was carried against the 


original motion. 

Messrs. Edis, Rickman, T. R. Smith, and J. D. 
Mathews (Hon. Secretary) were appointed delegates from | 
the Association to the meeting of the Alliance to be held | 
in July next. 

The next business brought under the notice of the | 
meeting was the circular of the ‘‘General Builders’ | 
Association,” and eventually, on the motion of the Chair- | 
man, a resolution was passed thanking the As-ociation for | 
their suggestions, but stating that, inasmuch as the same | 
had been discussed at the Alliance, the meeting was of | 
opinion that it would not be desirable for the Association 
to take action in the matter. 

Mr. Wilson called attention to the measures which had 
been taken to erect a memorial to the late Mr. Wigley, 
formerly a president of the Association, who recently | 
died in Rome. He stated that a very handsome stained | 
giass window to his memory had been placed in the Roman | 
Catholic Cemetery, dedicated to St. Mary, at Kensal- 
green. 


| 








WORKS ALREADY SELECTED BY PRIZE- 
HOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON, 


From the Royal Academy.—Dean Swift and 
the Peasant,* T. P. Hall, 150/.; The Mouth of the 
Harbour, J. G. Naish, 301.; Highland Stots, A. 
Corbould, 201. 

From the British Institution.— Sappho (marble), 
J. T. Westmacott, 601. 

From the Society of British Artists.—The Life 
Boat, E. H. Hayes, 1501.; Heath Scene—Winter, 
C. Jones, 501. ; The Lesson, J. Tennant, 421. ; 
Off the French Coast, J. E. Meadows, 351.; The 
Lunch, J. Henzell, 35/.; The Future Home, Miss 
Macleod, 301. ; Scene in Glentannoch, T. Whittle, 
251. ; Mountain Stream, A. Barland, 251. ; Caught 
Napping, A. A. Hunt, 251.; Feeding Ducks, E. 
Holmes, 241. 5s.; The Stream from Llyn Idwal, 
J. J. Cumoch, 211.; The Plagues of his Life, E. 
R. Taylor, 151. 15s.; Scene in North Wales, C. 
Pearson, 151. 15s. 

From the Water-Colour Society.—Shipping off 
Brixham, J. Callow, 211. . _— 

From the Institute of Water Colowrs.—Stormy 
Weather, E. Hayes, 70l.; Coast near Beachy 
Head,+ H. G. Hine, 1071. 10s.; Murano, Venice, 
8. H. D’Egville, 351. ; Quindici Anni, A. Bouvier, 
40l.; Italian Landscape, E. M. Richardson, 
311. 108.; The late Mr. Davis, Royal Huntsman, 
tgs Laporte, 251. ; Oystermouth Bay, E. Hayes, 

51. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Autumn 

Mornjng on the Lochy,t W. B. Brown, 1501. 








NEW RAILWAY STATION AT WAKEFIELD. 


On the Ist of May the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company opened the large passenger sta- 
tion at Westgate, Wakefield. It is erected 
within 100 yards of the old Westgate Station, 
which is now being taken down for the purpose 
of completing the southern end of the passenger- 
platforms. 

The new station is approached from Westgate 
by a carriage-drive 40 ft. wide, paved and 
flagged, having a gentle rise towards the sta- 
tion. The station is in the Italian style, having 
a frontage to the approach of 250 ft., and is 
divided into three parts; the centre of which 
stands out from the wings, and has a frontage of 
55 ft. It is carried up much higher than the 
rest of the building, and the roof is crowned by 





* 1151. were added by Mr. Hughes, pri h lde 35 
to obtain this work. ° nieeureaiaiianaline eis 





| hours. 


clock. Above the masonry of these dials four 
cast-iron ribs rise and carry a lantern which is 
terminated by a gilded weather-vane. The 


ornamental pierced cast-iron plates, under which 
a bell is hung ; upon this the clock will strike the 


The booking-office, which has a wood coffered 
ceiling, will be ased by the Great Northern, the 
Midland, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Companies jointly. The 
remainder of the station comprises first and 
second class ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting- 
rooms, refreshment-rooms, with cellars, kitchens, 


not crowd goods too close to them; no smoking 
should ever be permitted in warehouses, espe. 
cially where goods are packed or cotton stored ; 
the principal register of a furnace should always 
be fastened open ; stove-pipes should be at least 
4 in. from woodwork, and well guarded by tin 
or zinc; rags ought never to be stuffed into 
stove-pipe holes ; openings in chimney-flues for 
stove-pipes which are not used, ought always tc 
be securely protected by metallic coverings; 
never close up a place of business in the evening 
without looking well to the extinguishment of 
lights, and the proper security of the fires; when 
retiring to bed at night, always see that there is 
no danger from your fires, and be sure that your 
lights are safe. The above suggestions, if care- 
fully followed, may be the means of preventing 
numerous fires, and thereby saving thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property, as well as preserving 
many valuable lives. 





WORKING CLASS DWELLINGS IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tuer borough engineer has submitted to the 
local Health Committee the following tabular 
statement, showing the number of houses at 
various rents which had been built in Liverpool 
for a number of years past :— 





and hoist; station-master’s office, parcels and | 
left luggage, porter’s and lamp rooms, telegraph | 
offices, &c. At the south end a stone staircase 
has been constructed from Westgate to the level 
of platforms. A wrought-iron bridge, 84 ft. 
span, is carried across the four lines of railway, 
and the two platforms, for passengers to cross 
from one platform to the other, the access to 
which is by means of a wide stone staircase on 
each side of the railway, that on the west side 
being enclosed in a handsome tower, in which a 
fine staircase is also carried dowr to the station | 
yard, which is level with Westgate. 

The platform on each side of the railway is | 
500 ft. long, by 20 ft. wide, the greatest part of 
which is covered by a wronght and cast iron | 
roof, covered entirely with glass, 24 ft. wide, 
the spandrels of which, and the finials to each 
bay, being of wrought iron, with copper foliage, 
coloured, and relieved with gold. The walls of 
the staircase, &c., have been built with white 
glazed bricks, with coloured brick friezes under 
the ceilings, which are of wood, coffered. All 
the woodwork is stained and varnished. | 

The total cost is 60,0001. Mr. Archibald! 
Neill, of Bradford, is the contractor; and Mr. | 
J. B. Fraser, of Leeds, the architect. 





SUGGESTIONS TO PREVENT FIRES. 


Tuis is the season of the year when people | 
begin to leave off having fires, and the time when | 
most fires and loss of life occur, through the | 
carelessness of servants in putting out lights and | 
fires ; therefore a few suggestions in regard to 
their prevention might prevent many of these 
sad occurrences. We propose to give a few of 
them:—Keep matches in metal boxes, and out 
of the reach of children; wax matches are par- 
ticularly dangerous, and should be kept out of | 
the way of rats and mice; be careful in making | 
fires with shavings and other light kindling; do | 
not deposit coal or wood ashes in & wood vessel, | 
and be sure burning cinders are extinguished | 
before they are deposited; never put firewood | 
upon the stove to dry; never put sehes or a! 
light under a staircase ; fili fluid or spirit lamps 
only by daylight, and never near a fire or light; 
do not leave # candice burning on a bureau or a 
chest; always be cautious in extinguishing 
matches and other lighters before throwing 
them away; never throw a cigar-stump upon 
the floor, or spitbox containing sawdust or trash, 
without being certain that it contains no fire ; 
after blowing out a candle, never put it away on 
a shelf, or anywhere else, until sure that the 
snuff has gone entirely out; a lighted candle 
ought not to be stuck up against a frame wall, 
or placed upon any portion of the wood- 
work in a stable, manufactory, shop, or any 
other places; never enter a barn or stable 
at night, with an uncovered light; ostlers 
should never smoke about stables; never take 
au open light to examine a gas-meter; do not 
put gas or other lights near curtains; never 
take a light into a closet; do not read in bed, 





+ 571. 10s. were added by Mr. Fergusson, prizeholder of 


~@ 50l., to obtain this work. 
a, 3 Mr, J. M‘Laren, prizeholder of 45/., added 106/, 





either by candle or lamp light; place glass 


| shades over gasiights in show-windows, and do 


Under £l2per From From £35 and Total. 


Year. “snnum rent, £12to£25. £25to £35. upwards, 
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1864 ...... ee eee 217... 98 .«. 2,400 
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The engineercalled attention to the fact that no 
houses under 12/. a year bad been built in Liver- 


| pool in 1865 or 1866. Dr. Dawson said this was 


an alarming state of things. They were taking 
down houses in every direction, and sending the 
people adrift, so that they must crowd some- 
where. The chairman remarked that it did not 
follow that there were not houses for those 
people, for two or more families might live in a 
house at a rent of over 12’, a year. Dr. Dawson 
said 2,000 or 3,000 people had been driven out 
of Dale-street, and no provision made for them. 





ST. DAVID’S CHURCH, NEATH. 


Tuis church, which was lately consecrated, is 
designed in the style of the thirteenth century, 
with French treatment of ornament and detail. 
It is built of local blue sandstone, with Bath 
stone dressings, and bands of red sandstone in- 
troduced, the roofs being covered with orna- 
mental tiles in bands. The building is lined in- 


| ternally with red bricks in diaper patterns, with 


bands of blue bricks, the arches being brick, 
Bath stone, and red sandstone, in alternate sec- 
tions. The plan of the building is cruciform, 
and it consists of nave, porth and south aisles, 
north and south transepts, with north transept 
aisle (to be used as a vestry); chancel, ter- 
minated by a circular apse; tower, the lower 
stage of which forms the organ-chamber ; south 
porch and narthex, or western porch. 

The seats are of deal, stained and varnished 
and accommodation is sffurded for upwards of 
1,200 persons, all the seats being free. The 
roofs throughout are oper, and of stained deal. 

The nave is 101 ft. long, 31 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 61 ft. high to the ridge, separated from the 
aisles and transepts by arcades of six arches, the 
easternmost arches (opening into transepts) 
being of much loftier proportions and greater 
width than the others. ‘The columns of these 
arches are alternately circular and quatrefoiled. 

‘The clearstory windows consist of two trefoiled 
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lights, with a large foliated circle in the head, | works (from detailed estimates) would be as 
enclosed internally under a pointed arch. The | follows :— 


west window consists of four lights, with geo- 
metrical tracery in the head, comprised within | 
a deeply-recessed, moulded, and pointed arch. | 
The aisles are 13 ft. wide and 12 ft. high to! 
plate. 

The windows are alternately single and | 
double trefoiled lights, each bay being marked | 
externally by projecting buttresses, terminated | 
by carved and panelled pinnacles ; and a moulded | 
and panelled parapet runs the whole length of | 


The tower, which is placed at the south-west | 
angle of the chancel, will consist, when com- 
pleted, of four stages, surmounted by a low | 

ire. It is square on the plan, and rises toa. 
height of 88 ft. without break or buttress. At, 
this point projects a battlemented cornice, from | 
which a gradual slope of stone-work leads up to 
a series of low arches, supported by columns, | 
which carry the spire. The cost of the tower | 
has been estimated at 2,0001. 

Pinnacles of square outline, with recessed | 
panels, and surmounted by figures of the four | 
evangelists, stand at the angles. The total | 
height of the structure is 152 ft. 

The whole of the carved work in the building | 
has been executed by Mr. Shaylor, of Gloucester. | 
The church throughout is laid with tiles of 
various patterns, the chancel and apse being of | 
rich design. Three memorial windows of painted | 
glass have been placed in the centre of the apse, 
by Mr. Gwyn, M.P., the subjects of the paintings 
being the life of Christ. The gas-fittings consist | 
of brass coronz suspended from the centre of the 
apse and principals of the nave, with brackets 
painted and gilt for the aisles, and standards of 
wrought brass, with vermillion backing, on the 
chancel screen, and rows of lotus-flower lights, | 
along the top of the stained screens of the 
vestry and organ-chamber. The entire work has 
been executed by Messrs. Hale, of Bristol. The | 
heating apparatus has been erected by Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The architect of the 
building is Mr. John Norton, of London, whose 
estimate of cost was 6,400l., and under whose 
superintendence the whole of the works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Jones & Son, of 
Gloucester. The clerk of the works is Mr. | 
John Cooper. 


| 





FALL OF A HOUSE AT CROYDON. 


Ax inquest has been held on the bodies of Anne Sophia 
Hawkins, aged five years, and Mary Anne Finn, aged four 
years. On the 3rd instant the deceased girls were crushed 
to death by the falling upon them of the side of the house, 
No. 16, Windmill-grove, Croydon. It appeared that 
alterations were being made in the house by a Mr. Henry 
Batchelor, with a view to converting the premises into a 
beer-shop. 

Several witnesses were examined as to the removal of 
earth for the purpose of forming a cellar,—a too common 


e. 

Charles Hamilton, a labourer, deposed that he had 
been ordered to excavate for cellarage to the depth of 
6 ft., and when he had dug 4 ft. 6 in. he refused to go any 
further until he got timber to strut the house up. The 
water had rushed in from a spring. 

Some further evidence was given, and after two hours’ | 
deliberation the jury returned a verdict, ‘‘ That the de- 
ceased children came to their deaths through the criminal | 
neglect of Mr. Batchelor.” A verdict of Manslaughter | 
was then recorded. | 








WATER SUPPLY FOR THE CITY OF 
HYDRABAD. 
A prosect has been brought forward by Mr. | 
Charles Lee, C.E., the secretary and surveyor of | 
the Hydrabad municipality, for supplying Hy- | 
drabad with water. Computing the population | 
at 40,000, and allowing seventeen gallons of | 
water per diem per head, the daily supply would | 
amount to 680,000 gallons. The probable con- | 
sumption of the railway company (in the event | 
of the Indus Valley extension being an accom- | 
plished fact) would be 25,000 gallons daily. The | 
quantity required by the municipality for flush- 
ing sewers, cleansing and watering streets, for 
road-side trees, fountains, &c., will be probably | 
30,500 gallons daily, leaving an additional 14,500 
gallons daily for any exceptional or miscellaneous 
purposes: total, 750,000 gallons to be supplied 
every twenty-four hours, or 273,750,000 gallons 
perannum. Of the two sources open, viz., the | 
Foolalie and the Indus, the latter has been | 
chosen, both for quantity and quality of water. 
The spot selected as a source is near the en- 
trenched camp, about 3 miles from the fort, | 
where the head works, settling reservoirs, filters, ' 
&c., could be established. The cost of the 





pi. a may | The annual revenue is estimated at Rs. 96,480; 

jand the annual expenditure, including 5 per 
| cent. on capital, at Rs. 61,251: balance to profit 
|per annum, Rs. 35,229. Mr. Lee proposes to 
carry out the whole of the works by a joint- 





1. Settling reservoirs, &c............. Rs. 55,161 
2. Engine-house for ditto ............ 17,300 
3. Egg-shaped tunnel................08 99,556 
4. Covered reservoir .................. 19,963 
5. Engine-house at Hydrabad...... 20,009 
6. Water-tower at Hydrabad ..... . 36,853 
7. Two engineers’ cottages ........ 9,284 
8. Tank for camp supply ............ 5,000 
9. Two sets firemen’s huts ......... 800 
10. Machinery, mains, &c............. 2,25,368 
SNORE sn sidiniesasctiscensnvsserts Rs, 4,89,294 


stock company, and he anticipates no difficulty 
in realizing the capital required, if Government 
could be induced to assist and encourage the 
undertaking. 











CHRIST CHURCH, ALBANY STREET. 
Sir,—The transformation which has been 


performed in the restoration of this church is | 


a credit to the skill of the architect, Mr. Bat- 
terfield. The church has been entirely re- 
floored and repaired. The gallery on the north 
side has been shortened, to allow of the new 
organ being built there instead of in the end 
gallery, which is now used for seats for the 
school children ; and the two children’s gal- 
leries high up near the ceiling have been taken 
down from each side of the tower. New open 
wainscot oak seats in the nave, aisles, and choir, 


have taken the place of close pews. The font | 


is of white marble, with a circle of Derby- 
shire or dove marble at the basement. The 
floors in the nave and aisles are of encaustic 
tiles, plain, self-coloured, mixed with Portland 
stone. A copy of Raffaelle’s painting of the 
“ Transfiguration”’ (the original of which is in 
the Vatican) has been raised to allow room fora 
reredos, composed of various marbles and of 
alabaster. The design of the chancel is rich 
and tasteful. Mr. Butterfield’s great aim seems 
to have been to give force and religious charac- 
ter to a church which was, as far as the interior 
architectural design was concerned, very defi- 
cient in both; without in any way Gothicizing 


/it. The materials which have been used in the, 
|chancel work are as follow :—Alabaster, Lian- | 
| guedoc red marble, white marble, Derbyshire 


fossil, Dove, Irish green marble, and gold 
mosaic. There is a super-altar. The com- 
munion-table is not quite long enough to hide 


the white Portland stone at the back. The 
effect is peculiar on entering the church. | 
The steps to the altar are marble,—risers of red | 


and dove marble to white treads. The pilasters, 


walls, and ceiling at this end of the church have | 


THE DRAINAGE OF BATTERSEA. 


“DrarnaGsE or Barrerses.—lIe is asserted that tho 
main drainage works at Battersea are not equal to their 
purpose,” 

Stx,—I am afraid the above paragraph in the 
Builder will tend to make a wrong impression in 
the minds of my friends and of persons not 
acquainted with the facts, and who are not 
aware what the main drainage means. 

Since the completion of the Battersea perma- 
nent sewers, and their connexion with the 
Metropolitan main sewer (the southern low- 
level), three or four cellars in the lower part of 
Battersea have been flooded to the depth of 
21lin., and the cause is as follows :—In severe 
storms the water in the Metropolitan main 
sewer has risen to a greater height than the 
floors of the cellars; it therefore found its way 
into them through the drain connexions, and, of 
course, filled the tributary local sewer. The 
cause of this, I believe, is from the simple fact 
of the storm overflows in the southern low-level 
being a greater height than the floors of the 
places flooded. 

A deputation of this Board are about to wait 
upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, to ask 
for an explanation and a vemedy, when I have no 
doubt Mr. Bazalgette will be able to give one. 

I enclose you a short description of the 
Battersea drainage, which has just been com- 
pleted from my designs, and which is most 
perfect in all its parts, and I trust you will give 
a fall explanation in your next impression, as it 
may injure my professional reputation. 

Tuomas Buckuam, C.E. 


*,* The following is the description sent :— 


“The approximate length of the sewers is 18 miles, and 
they vary in size from 3ft. 9in. by 2ft. 6in. brick sewers to 
12in. pipes. The most difficult portion of the sewers are 
in the town of Battersea, where a gradient of a fall of 1 in 
1,109 only is obtained. The system of ventilation is of a 
design invented by the surveyor, and consists of a cast- 
iron ventilator fixed upon the top of a shaft immediately 
over the top of the sewers. The box of the ventilator is 
filled with charcoal, which perfectly destroys the nanseous 
gases and gives every ventilation that is necessary to the 
sewers. Provision is also made for the surface drainage 
of the roads by the construction of a large quantity of 
gullies in appropriate positions, and there is also provision 
made for the insertion of a large quantity of eyes for the 
drainage connexion of houses and other property. The 
whole of the brick sewers are constructed in Portland 
cement and pressed Galt bricks, and are surrounded with 
concrete in Portland cement.’ 


The above sewers were commenced in June 
1865, and have just been completed, at a cost of 
46,0001. Mr. Blackmore was the contractor. 
During the progress of the works upwards of 
3,000 houses have been drained into the sewers. 





INTERNATIONAL SCALE. 
Apout a-.twelvemonth since you inserted a 


been painted in patterns of decided colours, with | letter of mine, showing how a scale capable of 
the inscription from the Te Deum as being suit- | expression in parts of English feet and inches, 
able to Christ Ghurch, “Thou art the King of , and also in any foreign decimal scale, could be 
Glory, O Christ.” The walls of the nave and | constructed by repeatedly halving the full size 


aisles, as well as the ceiling, have been tinted | and taking one-tenth of any of the products. 


|throughout in several tints, but less strongly 


than the chancel work. The lectern is modelled 
from that now in Southwell Minster, and which 
was raised from the lake at Newstead Abbey, 
Notts. A large organ is in course of being built 
by Mr. Henry Jones, of Brompton. It has in 
all thirty stops, thirteen pedals, 1,644 pipes, and 


| will be finished and opened on Whit-Sunday. 


B. Fyre. 








MEPHITIC ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


Ir appears to me that a much more simple and effective 
mode to ventilate the above railway than that set forth by 
* A.J. B.”’ and Thos. Goodchild would bg to build the whole 
length of the underground portion of the railway tunnel and 
in the centre thereof, extending from the ground to the 
soflit of the arch, a 9-in, brick wall, and thereby cutting 
the tunnel in two, or rather making two tunnels instead of 
one. The motive power I would bring to bear, so as to 
effectually clear*the tunnel, would be the trains them- 
selves: each train as it rapidly passed in one direetion 
would constantly keep the current of air in motion in one 
direction too, and deliver it in the stations, at which 
points simple arrangements could be made for its exit. 

Any person who has walked through railway tunnels 
must have observed the foree by which waste steam and 
air are ejected from the tunnel in the cirection the train 
has just passed, and which current of air is immediately 
checked and reversed upon the entry of a train in the 
opposite direction ; and it he have descended a mine he will 
not have failed to observe that, if there be not an upcast 
and a downcast shaft, there will be a shaft divided near 
the centre, so that the air going downward shall not be 
interfered with by the upward air. The contact of the 
two would be fatal to the proper ventilation of the mine. 
Other examples may he referred to, to illustrate the prin- 
ciple I wish to set forth, but I think I have written 
sufficient to make my meaning clear. H, M. 











4 their own office, 


I have been asked to explain the process by 
constructing the following table :— 


TABLE OF INTERNATIONAL SCALES. 


Expressed decimally 
for Foreign scales, 
Grandeur naturelle 
La moitie (°5) 
Le quart (25) 
“125 


Expressed in parts of feet 
and inches. 
Fall size 
Half full size, or 6 in. = 1 ft. 
Quarter full size, or 3 in. = 1 ft. 


Hunn 


14 in, = 1 ft. Echelle 

1? in, = 1 ft, Echeile +0625 
&e., &e, 

And one-tenth of any of these, viz. :— 

1¥; in. = 1 ft. = Echelle ‘1 

a in. = 1 ft. = Echelle ‘05 

3; in. = 1 ft. = Echelle ‘025 

vj in, = 1 ft. = Echelle -°0125 

2; in. = 1 ft, = Echelle -*00625 
&e., &c. 


I hope the above may be found clearly intelli- 


gible and not without practical utility. 
Epwin LAWRENCE. 








WHO SHALL DESIGN? 


Srr,—The Builder has ever been distinguished in main- 
taining the professional rights of architects. Therefore I 
lay betore you a subject which deserves your attention. 
Within the last few years some of the stained glass and 
other ecclesiastical firms have been in the habit of giving 
sketches free to those who request them, for altars, rere- 
doses, fonts, pulpits, &c., which, I submit, are purely 
architectural objects of design. If in this age of com- 
petition a non-professional firm supplies without charge 
sketches for a costly reredos, why should they not give 
plans gratis for a church? The practice which i ecompiain 
of is encouraged sometimes by architects even, who will 


not take the trouble to do this most — [= 
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London ; but it would be for the meeting to say 
whether the proposed form of contract might 
not be a compromise, as, if adopted, no incvn- 
venience would ensue to the client, as the wor’: 
would not be stopped pending any delay conse- 
quent upon a dispute between the builde. » 1d 
the architect. 

After some discussion, the Chairman moved 
an amendment to the effect that it was not 
desirable to introduce an arbitration clause into 
the building contract, as it was most important 
that the entire power should be left in the hands 
of the architect. His own experience led him 
to believe that such clauses did not work advan- 
tageously, and that they were calculated to 
encourage litigation, and to undermine the confi- 
dence which the client naturally placed in the 
architect. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that of all deseriptions of litigation arbitrations 
were the most tedious and expensive. 

This view was supported by Mr. Jarvis (who 
seconded the amendment), and by other speakers, 
and on a division was carried against the 
original motion. 

Messrs. Edis, Rickman, T. R. Smith, and J. D. 
Mathews (Hon. Secretary) were appointed delegates from 
the Association to the meeting of the Alliance to be held 
in July next. 

The next business brought under the notice of the 
meeting was the circular of the ‘‘General Builders’ 
Association,” and eventually, on the motion of the Chair- 
man, a resolution was passed thanking the As-ociation for 
their suggestions, but stating that, inasmuch as the same 
had been discussed at the Alliance, the meeting was of 
opinion that it would not be desirable for the Association 
to take action in the matter. 

Mr. Wilson called attention to the measures which had 
been taken to erect a memorial to the late Mr. Wigley, 
formerly a president of the Association, who recently 
died in Rome. He stated that a very handsome stained 
giass window to his memory had been placed in the Roman 
Catholic Cemetery, dedicated to St. Mary, at Kensal- 
green. 





WORKS ALREADY SELECTED BY PRIZE- 
HOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON. 


From the Royal Academy.—Dean Swift and 
the Peasant,* T. P. Hall, 1501. ; The Mouth of the 
Harbour, J. G. Naish, 30/.; Highland Stots, A. 
Corbould, 201. 

From the British Institution.—Sappho (marble), 
J. T. Westmacott, 601. 

From the Society of British Artists.—The Life 
Boat, E. H. Hayes, 150/.; Heath Scene—Winter, 
C. Jones, 501.; The Lesson, J. Tennant, 421. ; 
Off the French Coast, J. E. Meadows, 35l.; The 
Lunch, J. Henzell, 35/.; The Future Home, Miss 
Macleod, 301. ; Scene in Glentannoch, T. Whittle, 
25l.; Mountain Stream, A. Barland, 25/. ; Caught | 
Napping, A. A. Hunt, 25/.; Feeding Ducks, E. 
Holmes, 241. 5s.; The Stream from Llyn Idwal, 
J.J. Cumoch, 211.; The Plagues of his Life, E. 
R. Taylor, 151. 15s.; Scene in North Wales, C. 
Pearson, 151. 15s. 

From the Water-Colour Society.—Shipping off 
Brixham, J. Caliow, 211. ; _— 

From the Institute of Water Colowrs.—Stormy 
Weather, E. Hayes, 701.; Coast near Beachy 
Head,+ H. G. Hine, 1071. 10s.; Murano, Venice, 
8. H. D’Egville, 35. ; Quindici Anni, A. Bouvier, 
40l.; Italian Landscape, E. M. Richardson, 
311. 10s.; The late Mr. Davis, Royal Huntsman, 
a Laporte, 251. ; Oystermouth Bay, E. Hayes, 

5 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Autumn 

Morning on the Lochy,t W. B. Brown, 1501. 








NEW RAILWAY STATION AT WAKEFIELD. 


On the 1st of May the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company opened the large passenger sta- 
tion at Westgate, Wakefield. It is erected 
within 100 yards of the old Westgate Station, 
which is now being taken down for the purpose 
of completing the southern end of the passenger- 
platforms. 

The new station is approached from Westgate 
by a carriage-drive 40 ft. wide, paved and 
flagged, having a gentle rise towards the sta- 
tion. The station is in the Italian style, having 
a frontage to the approach of 250 ft., and is 
divided into three parts; the centre of which 
stands out from the wings, and has a frontage of 
55 ft. It is carried up much higher than the 
rest of the building, and the roof is crowned by 





* 1151. were added by Mr. Hughes ori h ld 36 
to obtain this work. ‘ji eerie See 
+ 577. 108. were added by Mr. Fergusson, prizeholder of 


_ 50l., to obtain this work. 
a. 3 Mr, J. M‘Laren, prizeholder of 45/., added 105/, 


a gilded iron cresting with bannerets. In the 
front of this centre block, which is entirely 
allotted to the booking-offices, an ornamental 
roof is constructed of cast and wrought iron, 
85 ft. by 30 ft., the spandrels being filled with 
wrought iron and copper scrolls and flowers, 
gilded, &c.; the whole being covered in with 
glass, under which a platform and carriage-road 
have been formed. 

At the south-east angle of the building a 
clock-tower has been erected, the height of 
which from the approach road to the centre of the 
dials is 53 ft., and to the top of the vane 77 ft., 
the total height from Westgate being 97 ft. 
There are four dials, each 8 ft. in diameter, one 
of which can be distinctly seen from the market- 
place. It is intended to have an illuminated 
clock. Above the masonry of these dials four 
cast-iron ribs rise and carry a lantern which is 
terminated by a gilded weather-vane. The 
space between the ribs is partly filled up with 
ornamental pierced cast-iron plates, under which 
a bell is hung ; upon this the clock will strike the 
hours. 

The booking-office, which has a wood coffered 
ceiling, will be ased by the Great Northern, the 
Midland, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Companies jointly. The 


not crowd goods too close to them; no smoking 
should ever be permitted in warehouses, espe. 
cially where goods are packed or cotton stored ; 
the principal register of a furnace should always 
be fastened open; stove-pipes should be at least 
4 in. from woodwork, and well guarded by tin 
or zinc; rags ought never to be stuffed into 
stove-pipe holes; openings in chimney-flues for 
stove-pipes which are not used, ought always to 
be securely protected by metallic coverings; 
never close up a place of business in the evening 
without looking well to the extinguishment of 
lights, and the proper security of the fires; when 
retiring to bed at night, always see that there ig 
no danger from your fires, and be sure that your 
lights are safe. The above suggestions, if care- 
fully followed, may be the means of preventing 
numerous fires, and thereby saving thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property, as well as preserving 
many valuable lives. 








WORKING CLASS DWELLINGS IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue borough engineer has submitted to the 
local Health Committee the following tabular 








remainder of the station comprises first and 
|second class ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting- | 
| rooms, refreshment-rooms, with cellars, kitchens, 
| and hoist; station-master’s office, parcels and | 
left luggage, porter’s and lamp rooms, telegraph | 
| offices, &c. At the south end a stone staircase 
| has been constructed from Westgate to the level 
|of platforms. A wrought-iron bridge, 84 ft. 
| span, is carried across the four lines of railway, 
and the two platforms, for passengers to cross 
from one platform to the other, the access to 
which is by means of a wide stone staircase on 
each side of the railway, that on the west side 
being enclosed in a handsome tower, in which a 
fine staircase is also carried dowr to the station | 
yard, which is level with Westgate. | 

The platform on each side of the railway is 
500 ft. long, by 20 ft. wide, the greatest part of 
which is covered by a wrought and cast iron 
roof, covered entirely with glass, 24 ft. wide, 
the spandrels of which, and the finials to each 
bay, being of wrought iron, with copper foliage, 
coloured, and relieved with gold. The walls of 
the staircase, &c., have been built with white 
glazed bricks, with coloured brick friezes under 
the ceilings, which are of wood, coffered. All 
the woodwork is stained and varnished. 

The total cost is 60,0001. Mr. Archibald | 
Neill, of Bradford, is the contractor; and Mr. | 
J. B. Fraser, of Leeds, the architect. 





SUGGESTIONS TO PREVENT FIRES. 


Tuis is the season of the year when people 
begin to leave off having fires, and the time when | 
most fires and loss of life occur, through the | 
carelessness of servants in putting out lights and 
fires ; therefore a few suggestions in regard to 
their prevention might prevent many of these 
sad occurrences. We propose to give a few of 
them:—Keep matches in metal boxes, and out 
of the reach of children; wax matches are par- 
ticularly dangerous, and should be kept out of 
the way of rats and mice; be careful in making 
fires with shavings and other light kindling; do} 
not deposit coal or wood ashes in a wood vessel, 
and be sure burning cinders are extinguished | 
before they are deposited; never put firewood 
upon the stove to dry; never put ashes or a 
light under a staircase ; fill fluid or spirit lamps 
only by daylight, and never near a fire or light ; 
do not leave a candle burning on a bureau or a 
chest; always be cautious in extinguishing 
matches and other lighters before throwing 
them away; never throw a cigar-stump upon 
the floor, or spitbox containing sawdust or trash, 
without being certain that it contains no fire ; 
after blowing out a candle, never put it away on 
a shelf, or anywhere else, until sure that the 
snuff has gone entirely out; a lighted candle 
ought not to be stuck up against a frame wall, 
or placed upon any portion of the wood. 
work in a stable, manufactory, shop, or any 
other places; never enter a barn or stable 
at night, with an uncovered light; ostlers 
should never smoke about stables; never take 
an open light to examine a gas-meter; do not 
put gas or other lights near curtains; never 





take a light into a closet; do not read in bed, 
either by candle or lamp light; place glass | 
shades over guslights in show-windows, and do 





statement, showing the number of houses at 
various rents which had been built in Liverpool 
for a number of years past :— 


Under £l2per From From 


Year. £36 and Total. 





annum rent, £12to4’25. £25 to £35. upwards, 
1838 y oS ... & ... 1,063 
1839 tke 50 ... 9287 
1840 62 .., 1,576 
1841 Te sue ote 
1842 84 ,.. 2,027 
1843 42... 1,390 
1s44 127 ... 3,460 
1845 177... 3,72 
1846 186... 3,460 
1847 89 ... 1,220 
1548 23... 656 
1s49 35 Soy 
1850 41 420 
1851 Oe « 837 
1852 110 ... 1,186 
1853 39 . 924 
1854 56... 820 
1855 49 ... 1,356 
1856 106... 1,708 
1857 169 ,,, 1,520 
1858 128 a L717 
1859 : : ee eee a, 
ee awk. fk a 163... 96 ... 1,50 
ne 1,040 ..... 102 ... 62 ... 1,260 
IGOR nonce ae sence Eg cevace 208... 141 ... 1,516 
oe A one Live® svecne rs er 
WOE esse MD -ji00. BIR. + veics 217... 98 ... 2,400 
SE epee 2 sca gids 170 ... 141 .. 1,406 
| 1966... ee DOF exis 131... 60 ... 1,698 


The engineercalled attention tothe fact that no 
houses under 121. a year had been built in Liver- 
pool in 1865 or 1866. Dr. Dawson said this was 
an alarming atate of things. They were taking 
down houses in every direction, and sending the 
people adrift, so that they must crowd some- 
where. The chairman remarked that it did not 
follow that there were not houses for those 
people, for two or more families might live in a 
house at a rent of over 121, a year. Dr. Dawson 
said 2,000 or 3,000 people had been driven out 
of Dale-street, and no provision made for them. 





ST. DAVID’S CHURCH, NEATH. 


Tuis church, which was lately consecrated, is 
designed in the style of the thirteenth century, 
with French treatment of ornament and detail. 
It is built of local blue sandstone, with Bath 
stone dressings, and bands of red sandstone in- 
troduced, the roofs being covered with orna- 
mental tiles in bands. The building is lined in- 
ternally with red bricks in diaper patterns, with 
bands of blue bricks, the arches being brick, 
Bath stone, and red sandstone, in alternate sec- 
tions. The plan of the building is cruciform, 
and it consists of nave, north and south aisles, 
north and south transepts, with north transept 
aisle (to be used as w vestry); chancel, ter- 
minated by a circular apse; tower, the lower 
stage of which forms the organ-chamber ; south 
porch and narthex, or western porch. 

The seats are of deal, stained and varnished 
and accommodation is afforded for upwards of 
1,200 persons, all the seats being free. The 
roofs throughout are open, and of stained deal. 

The nave is 101 ft. long, 31 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 61 ft. high to the ridge, separated from the 
aisles and transepts by arcades of six arches, the 
easternmost arches (opening into transepts) 
being of much loftier proportions and greater 
width than the others. ‘the columns of these 
arches are alternately circular and quatrefoiled, 

The clearstory windows consist of two trefoiled 
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lights, with a large foliated cirele in the head, | works (from detailed estimates) would be as 
enclosed internally under a pointed arch. The | follows :— 
west window consists of four lights, with geo- 1, Settling reservoirs, Xc............. R8. 55,161 
metrical tracery in the head, comprised within 2. Engine-house for ditto .....,.... 17,300 
a deeply-recessed, moulded, and pointed arch. : pee eat feat arene sats or 
The aisles are 13 ft. wide and 12 ft. high to 5. Engine-house at Hydrabad...... 20,009 
plate. 6. Water-tower at Hydrabad ..... . 36,553 

The windows are alternately single and | ze Fank Re comp can scomtwece eae 
double trefoiled lights, each bay being marked 9. Two sets firemen’s huts ........ "800 
externally by projecting buttresses, terminated | 10. Machinery, mains, &e............. 2,25,368 
by carved and panelled pinnacles ; and a moulded | spn 
pt pa met stm the whole length of | i Total soessrseeeese eeseeeeeeen Rs. < 
hasten. | The annual revenue is estimated at Res. 96,480 ; 


Sin Anmee. whith inated ob:tine sonth-weat | 24 the annual expenditure, including 5 per 
angle of the. ahanank yar ceitints. element cent. on capital, at Rs. 61,251: balance to profit 
pleted, of four stages, surmounted by a low P&T Snnum, Rs. 35,229. Mr. Lee proposes to 


: : - |carry out the whole of the works by a joint- 
apire. It is equare an the plen, ead rises to a| stock company, and he anticipates no difficulty 


height of 88 ft. without break or buttress. At, . lizi k : A - 

thia point projects a hattlemented cornice, from | '@ Te#lizing the capital required, if Government 
which a gradual slope of stone-work leads up to — bar J induced to assist and encourage the 
a series of low arches, supported by columns, — at 
which carry the spire. The cost of the tower 


has been estimated at 2,0001. 











Pinnacles of square outline, with recessed | CHRIST CHURCH, ALBANY STREET. 


panels, and surmounted by figures of the four| Six,—The transformation which has been 
evangelists, stand at the angles. The total performed in the restoration of this church is 
height of the structure is 152 ft. {a credit to the skill of the architect, Mr. But- 

The whole of the carved work in the building | terfield. The church has been entirely re- 
has been executed by Mr. Shaylor, of Gloucester. | floored and repaired. The gallery on the north 
The church throughout is laid with tiles of side has been shortened, to allow of the new 
various patterns, the chancel and apse being of organ being built there instead of in the end 
rich design. Three memorial windows of painted | gallery, which is now used for seats for the 
glass have been placed in the centre of the apse, school children ; and the two children’s gal- 
by Mr. Gwyn, M.P., the subjects of the paintings leries high up near the ceiling have been taken 
being the life of Christ. The gas-fittings consist down from each side of the tower. New open 


} 


of brass coronz suspended from the centre of the | wainscot oak seats in the nave, aisles, and choir, | 
apse and principals of the nave, with brackets | have taken the place of close pews. The font | 
painted and gilt for the aisles, and standards of is of white marble, with a circle of Derby- | 


wrought brass, with vermillion backing, on the shire or dove marble at the basement. The 
chancel screen, and rows of lotus-flower lights, floors in the nave and aisles are of encaustic 
along the top of the stained screens of the tiles, plain, self-coloured, mixed with Portland 
vestry and organ-chamber. The entire work has Stone. A copy of Raffaeile’s painting of the 
been executed by Messrs. Hale, of Bristol. The “ Transfiguration (the original of which is in 
heating apparatus has been erected by Messrs. the Vatican) has been raised to allow room fora 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The architect of the reredos, composed of various marbles and of 
building is Mr. John Norton, of London, whose alabaster. The design of the chancel is rich 
estimate of cost was 6,4001., and under whose ud tasteful. Mr. Butterfield’s great aim seems 
superintendence the whole of the works have t® have been to give force and religious charac- 
been carried out by Messrs. Jones & Son, of ter to a church which was, as far as the interior 
The clerk of the works is Mr. | architectural design was concerned, very defi- 
‘cient in both; without in any way Gothicizing 

;it. The materials which have been used in the 

|chancel work are as follow :—Alabaster, Lian- 
| guedoe red marble, white marble, Derbyshire 

FALL OF A HOUSE AT CROYDON. | fossil, Dove, Irish green marble, and gold 
Ax inquest has been held on the bodies of Anne Sophia | mosaic. There is a super-altar. The com- 
Hawkins, aged five years, and Mary Anne Finn, aged four; munion-table is not quite long enough to hide | 
years. On the 3rd instant the deceased girls were crushed | the white Portland stone at the back. The 


Gloucester. 
John Cooper. 





THE DRAINAGE OF BATTERSEA. 


“DrarnaGE or Barrersza.—Is is asserted that tho 
main drainage works at Battersea are not equal to their 
purpose,” 

Str,—I am afraid the above paragraph in the 
Builder will tend to make a wrong impression in 
the minds of my friends and of persons not 
acquainted with the facts, and who are not 
aware what the main drainage means. 

Since the completion of the Battersea perma- 
nent sewers, and their connexion with the 
Metropolitan main sewer (the southern low- 
level), three or four cellars in the lower part of 
Battersea have been flooded to the depth of 
21lin., and the canse is as follows :—In severo 
storms the water in the Metropolitan main 
sewer has risen to a greater height than the 
floors of the cellars; it therefore found its way 
into them through the drain connexions, and, of 
course, filled the tributary local sewer. The 
cause of this, I believe, is {from the simple fact 
of the storm overflows in the southern low-level 
being a greater height than the floors of the 
places flooded. 

A deputation of this Board are about to wait 
upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, to ask 
for an explanation and a remedy, when I have no 
doubt Mr. Bazalgette will be able to give one. 

I enclose you a short description of the 
Battersea drainage, which has just been com- 
pleted from my designs, and which is most 
perfect in all its parts, and I trust yor will give 
a full explanation in your next impression, as it 
may injure my professional reputation. 

Tuomas Bucknam, C.E. 


*,* The following is the description sent :— 


“The approximate length of the sewers is 18 miles, and 
they vary in size from 3ft. 9in. by 2ft. 6in. brick sewers to 
12in. pipes. The most difficult portion of the sewers are 
in the town of Battersea, where a gradient of a fall of 1 in 
1,106 only is obtained. The system of ventilation is of a 
design invented by the surveyor, and consists of a cast- 
iron ventilator fixed upon the top of a shaft immediately 
over the top of the sewers. The box of the ventilator is 
filled with charcoal, which perfectly destroys the nanseous 
gases and gives every ventilation that is necessary tu the 
sewers. Provision is also made for the surface drainage 
of the roads by the construction of a large quantity of 
gullies in appropriate positions, and there is also provision 
made for the insertion of a large quantity of eyes for the 
drainage connexion of houses and other property. The 
whole of the brick sewers are constructed in Portland 
cement and pressed Galt bricks, and are surrounded with 
concrete in Portland cement.” 


The above sewers were commenced in June 
1865, and have just been completed, at a cost of 
46,0001. Mr. Blackmore was the contractor. 
Dnring the progress of the works upwards of 
3,000 houses have been drained into the sewers. 





Hi i » ° ; ° 
to death by the falling upon them of the side of the house, elie is uliar on entering the church. 


No. 16, Windmill-grove, Croydon. It appeared that 
alterations were being made in the house by a Mr. Henry 
Batchelor, with a view to converting the premises into a 
beer-shop. 
Several witnesses were examined as to the removal of 
earth for the purpose of forming a cellar,—a too common 
ce 


Charles Hamilton, a labourer, deposed that he had 
been ordered to excavate for cellarage to the depth of 
6 ft., and when he had dug 4 ft. 6 in. he refused to go any 


The steps to the altar are marble,—risers of red | INTERNATIONAL SCALE. 
and dove marble to white treads. The pilasters, | : ’ 
walls, and ceiling at this end of the church have| AsouT a-twelvemonth since you inserted a 
been painted in patterns of decided colours, with | letter of mine, showing how a scale capable of 
the inscription from the Te Deum as being suit- | expression in parts of English feet and inches, 
able to Christ Church, “Thou art the King of | and also in any foreign decimal scale, could be 


Glory, O Christ.”” The walls of the nave and | 


constructed by repeatedly halving the full size 


further until he got timber to strut the house up. The | gisles, as well as the ceiling, have been tinted | and taking one-tenth of any of the products. 


water had rushed in from a spring. 
Some further evidence was given, and after two hours’ 


deliberation the jury returned a verdict, ‘‘ That the de- | 


ceased children came to their deaths through the criminal 
neglect of Mr. Batchelor.” A verdict of Manslaughter 
was then recorded. 








WATER SUPPLY FOR THE CITY OF 
HYDRABAD. 


A project has been brought forward by Mr. 
Charles Lee, C.E., the secretary and surveyor of 
the Hydrabad muuicipality, for supplying Hy- 


drabad with water. Computing the population, , 
at 40,000, and allowing seventeen gallons of | mode to ventilate the above railway than that set forth by 


water per diem per head, the daily supply would 
amount to 680,000 gallons. The probable con- 
sumption of the railway company (in the event 
of the Indus Valley extension being an accom- 
plished fact) would be 25,000 gallons daily. The 
quantity required by the municipality for flush- 
ing sewers, cleansing and watering streets, for 
road-side trees, fountains, &e., will be probably 


30,500 gallons daily, leaving an additional 14,500 Any person who has walked through railway tunnels 


gallons daily for any exceptional or miscellaneous 
purposes: total, 750,000 gallons to be supplied 
every twenty-four hours, or 273,750,000 gallons 
perannum. Of the two sources open, viz., the 
Foolalie and the Indus, the latter has been 
chosen, both for quantity and quality of water. 
The spot selected as a source is near the en- 
trenched camp, about 3 miles from the fort, 
where the head works, settling reservoirs, filters, 
&c., could be established. The cost of the 


‘throughout in several tints, but less strongly | 

' than the chancel work. The lectern is modelled 

from that now in Southwell Minster, and which 

| was raised from the lake at Newstead Abbey, 
Notts. A large organ is in course of being built 

| by Mr. Henry Jones, of Brompton. It has in 

| all thirty stops, thirteen pedals, 1,644 pipes, and 

| will be finished and opened on Whit-Sunday. 

| B. Fyre. 

} 








MEPHITIC ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 
T appears to me that a much more simple and effective 


* A.J. B.” and Thos. Goodchild would bg to build the whole 
length of the underground portion of the railway tunnel and 
jin the centre thereof, extending from the ground to the 
| soffit of the arch, a 9-in. brick wall, and thereby cutting 
| the tunvel in two, or rather making two tunnels instead of 
|one. The motive power I would bring to bear, so as to 
| effectually clear*the tunnel, would be the trains them- 
selves: each train as it rapidly passed in one direction 
would constantly keep the current of air in motion in one 
direction too, and deliver it in the stations, at which 
points simple arrangements could be made for its exit. 


must have observed the foree by which waste steam and 
air are ejected from the tunnel in the Girection the train 
has just passed, and which current of air is immediately 
checked and reversed upon the entry of @ train in the 
opposite direction ; and it he have descended a mine he will 
not have failed to observe that, if there be not an upcast 
and s downcast shaft, there will be a shaft divided near 
the centre, so that the air going downward shall not be 
interfered with by the upward air. Tie contact of the 











| two would be fatal to the proper ventilation of the mine. 
| Other examples may he referred to, to illustrate the prin- 
ciple I wish to set forth, but I think I have written 


i sufficient to make my meaning clear. H.M. } 


I have been asked to explain the process by 


| constructing the following table :— 


TABLE OF INTERNATIONAL SCALES. 


Expressed decimally 
for Foreign scales. 
Grandeur naturelle. 
La moitie (5) 


Expressed in parts of feet 
and inches. 
Full size 
Half full size, or 6 in. = 1 ft. 


Quarter full size, or 3 in. = 1 ft. = Le quart (25) 
14 in, = 1 ft. = Echelle 126 
lj in, = 1 ft, = Echelle ‘0625 
&e., &c. 
And one-tenth of any of these, viz. :-— 

17; in. = 1 ft. = Echelle ‘1 
fim. = 1 ft. = Echelle ‘06 
3 in. = 1 ft, = Echelle 025 
fin, = 1 ft. = Echelle -0125 
2; in. = 1 ft. = Echelle 00625 

&e., &e. 


I hope the above may be found clearly intelli- 


gible and not without practical utility. 
Epwin LAWRENCE. 








WHO SHALL DESIGN ? 


S1x,—The Builder has ever been distinguished in main- 
taining the professional rights of architects. Therefore | 
lay betore you a subject which deserves your attention. 
Within the last few years some of the stained glass and 
other ecclesiastical firms have been in the habit of giving 
sketches free to those who request them, for altars, rere- 
doses, fonts, pulpits, &c., which, 1 submit, are purely 
architectural objects of design. If in this age of com- 
petition a non-professional firm supplies without charge 
sketches for a costly reredos, why should they not give 
plans gratis for a church? The practice which 1 compiain 
of is encouraged sometimes by architects even, who will 
not take the trouble to do this most mteresting work in 
their own office, A.B. I, B. A. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hayle.—St. Gwithian Church, near Hayle, 
has been rebuilt and reopened. The cost of the 
new edifice is 1,0001. The architect was Mr. 
E. Sedding, of Penzance. 

Easthamstead. — A new parish church has 
been erected on the old site, and consecrated. 
It is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene and St. 
Michael. Mr. John West Huygall, of London, 
was the architect, and the style is of the twelfth 
century. 

Salisbury.—St. Edmund’s Church has been 
restored and enlarged, and the new chancel con- 
secrated. Mr. Scott supplied the plans. The 
contractor was Mr. R. Futcher, of Fisherton, 
and the clerk of works, Mr. H. Cane. The works 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. P. Bentlif, of Fisherton. The total cost 
of the restorations was about 6,000. 

Hevford.—The parish church of Upper Hey- 
ford has been rebuilt, except the tower, at a cost 
of nearly 2,0001., and re-opened for divine ser- 
vice. Mr. Talbot Bury, of London, was the 
architect, and Mr. Cowley, of Oxford, the builder. 

Leamington.—The foundation stone of the new 
south transept of the parish church has been 
laid. The plans were prepared by the vicar, the 
Rev. J. Craig. 

Thorrington.—The church of this parish has 





Bawdrip.—The parish church of Bawdrip has 
been re-opened after undergoing an almost 
thorough restoration, the work of which has 
extended over a period of nearly two years. The 
total cost has been about 1,500. Three new 
stained glass windows have been put in the 
church at the expense of Mr. B. C. Greenhill, of 
Knowe Hall. The work of restoration has been 
done by Mr. Squibbs, of Bridgwater, builder. 
The architects employed were Messrs. Giles & 
Robinson, of London. 











STAINED GLASS. 


North-hill Church, Penzance-—A memorial 
window of stained-glass has just been placed in 
the south wall of the chancel of this church by 
the rector, the Rev. Charles Rodd. The window 
consists principally of three compartments, in 
which are represented the Nativity, the Burial, 
and the Resurrection of Christ. Beneath isa 
sedilia, designed by Mr. Edmund Sedding, of 
Penzance, and executed by Messrs. Bone & Son, 
of Liskeard, of polyphant stone, supported on 
four pillars of polished serpentine. 

New Church, Sutton.—The Alcock memorial 
window has been completed. There are five 











chief lights to the window, as well as the canopy, 


been re-opened after being partially rebuilt, and | with numerous foliated divisions. In the former 
the remainder restored. ‘The architect employed | figures representing the Ascension appear. In 
was Mr. Ewan Christian, of London; and the the centre is the form of the rising Redeemer. 
contractor, Mr. Joseph Grimes, of Colchester. | The city of Jerusalem, with its temple and public 
The total cost of the restoration and gifts to the | buildings, forms the background. In each of 


church, has been 1,7001. 


the other lights to the right and the left are 


Shrewsbury.—The first stone of the new) figures of the apostles, three being apportioned 


church at Meole Brace, which will replace an | 
edifice erected at the very commencement of | 


this century, was laid on the 30th ult. It will | 
consist of a nave 68 ft. 6 in. long inside by 26 ft., | 
having north and south aisles; a chancel, the | 
width of the nave, and 35 ft. long, termi- | 
nating in a three-sided apse; and north and | 
south chancel aisles, one being provided for the | 
organ. There will also be a south porch, and at | 
the west end of the north aisle provision is being | 
made for a massive tower, for which there are | 
not at present sufficient funds. The accommo. | 
dation will be for 500 persons. The style of the | 
church is Early Decorated, and the cost is esti- | 
mated at 3,3601., exclusive of the tower. Red- 
hill stone is being used for the walling, Shelooke | 
for the dressings, and for the shafts to arcade | 
and chancel-arch, Besford wood. The architect | 
is Mr. E. Haywell, jun., of Shrewsbury ; the | 
contractors being Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington. | 
kilburn.—T he new church called Holy Trinity | 
Church, Kilburn, has just been completed in the | 
Brondesbury-road, and was consecrated May 3rd. | 
The church is situated in the parish of Willesden. 
out of which a new district has been assigned. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who own con- 
siderable property in the parish, have given the 
site. The church consists of nave, north aisle, 
chancel, north transept, vestry, tower and spire, 
and is in the Decorated or Middle Pointed style. 
The materials used have been brick for both in- 
ternal and external facing, the dressings, win- 
dows, doors, strings, arches, and piers being of | 
Bath stone. The spire is covered with slate | 
relieved by green bands. The dimensions of the | 
building are as follow :—Nave, 85 ft. 6 in. by 
32 ft. to centre of piers; north aisle, 79 ft. 6 in. 
by 26 ft.; chance], which is apsidal, 36 ft. by 
28 ft. wide; north transept, 26 ft. by 16 ft. 
The tower, which is placed against the north 





to each light. They are all in the attitude of 
gazing upon their ascending Lord. Above is the 
emblematic device of the Lamb with the Cross, 
and above this the 1.H.S., the smaller lights 
around being filled with foliage work and minor 
devices. The figures of the apostles are thrown 
up by a dark background, in which the foliage 
of the olive and the palm and the deep blue of 
the sky are mingled. The base of the window 
is also filled with foliage work. The stone cor- 
bels at the arch of the window have been carved 
into bunches of wheat and grapes, emblematic 
of the bread and wine of the Sacrament. The 
window was from the works of Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. The corona of the 
gas-pendant which hangs from the centre of the 
chancel roof at present interferes with the view 
of the window from the aisle and body of the 
church. It is intended to obviate this by the 
substitution of two pendants for the one, placing 
them on the sides. But with this improvement 
the window will not be seen to advantage until 
the side windows of the north of the chancel are 
also filled with stained glass, or the glare of 
light diminished by the addition on this side of 
the much-needed vestry. 

Hawkhurst Church.—A stained glass window 
has just been placed in the south aisle of this 
church, by Mr. E. G. Hartnell, of Elfords, to the 
memory of an only son. The window consists 
of three lights, and in each is represented an 
instance of faith, as displayed by a Roman 
centurion. This is the fourth stained glass 
window which has been placed in the church 
since 1863. 

Tunbridge Church.—A memorial in stained 
glass to the late Rev. Sir C. Hardinge, bart., 
has been put up in the east window of this 
church, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
at a cost of 2501. The subject is the resurrection 


wall of aisle, is 19 ft. square externally, and is | of our Lord, with several accessory incidents. 
66 ft. high to base of spire,—the latter, which is 
plain with simple broaches, being 68 ft. high to 
top of vane. The roofs are of Memel fir, and are 
of wrought and unwrought timber, with boardin J IGN 

at back of rafters, the whole stained and sortly en eee 
varnished. The height of nave from floor to| Park, near Bury.—A new building, intended 
ridge is 57 ft. The necessity for a large accom- | for the accommodation of the Sunday scholars 
modation obliged the introduction of gulleries in | attending Park Chapel, near Bury, has been 
the north aisle and at west end. The seats,|opened. The structure is of stone, 59 ft. 6 in. 
pews, and stalls are of deal, stained and varnished; | long by 40 ft. high. It is two stories high, and 
the pulpit also of deal on stone base. The/|in a Ciassic style of architecture. The cost has 
chancel is paved with Minton’s tiles. The light-| been 1,000l, Mr. J. Maxwell, of Bury, was the 
ing, which has been executed by Messrs. Hart & | architect. 

Son, consiste of a series of corope suspended| Crockham.— The foundation-stone has been 
from the wall by brackets on each side of nave, | laid for the new parochial schools, designed by 
assisted by wall brackets. The chancel standards, | Mr. G. Habershon, and the building of which is 
presented by the architects, are handsome and | intrusted to Mr. Worsell. 

effective, and successfully light up the eastend| Blackburn. — The foundation stone of St. 
of the church. The whole of the carving, as|Thomas’s Schools has been laid by tke mayor. 
also the font, has been executed by Mr. J. G.| The site is adjacent to the church, occupies the 
Anstey. The builders were Messrs. King & | whole of the space between Skiddaw and Pendle 
Sons. The cost will be about 7,5001. Messrs.’ streets, and contains an area of 3,200 square 
Francis are the architects. ‘yards. It is the gift of the Venerable Arch- 








deacon Rushton. The building will be from 
designs by Mr. James Bertwistle, of Blackburn, 
and after the type of ecclesiastical structures of 
the Early English period. In the centre portion 
will be an infant school, 60 ft. by 30 ft., with 
class-room, 30 ft. by 20 ft.; the sides being the 
boys’ and girls’ schools, 65 ft. by 20 ft., with 
class-rooms, 20 ft. by 16 ft. The building will 
be set back 40 ft., having infants’ playground 
and gardens in the front, being enclosed with 
wall and iron palisading. There will be two 
separate porches with archways, forming en. 
trances to the whole of the schools. The boys’ 
and girls’ schools will also have separate side 
entrances, with lavatories, large open play. 
grounds, out-buildings, &c. The roof will be 
open timbered, having curved principals, sure 
mounted by a large ventilator, and each gable 
will finish at the apex with an ornamental cross. 
The whole of the windows will be glazed with 
cathedral glass, of geometrical pattern. The 
infant school is the portion intended to be built. 
Messrs. Lewis & Gudgeon are the contractors 
for the masonry. The schools will be built of 
Haslingden Grane pierpoints, with freestone 
dressings, and quoins at the angles. The middle 
or the infant portion will be first proceeded with, 
and the estimated cost is about 1,000/., nearly 
all of which, we understand, is provided for. 
The plans have been prepared subject to the 
approval of the Privy Council on Education. 
South Shields —The foundation stone of the 
edifice which is in course of erection in Ocean- 
road, South Shields, by the executors of the late 
Dr. Winterbottom, Westoe, for a marine school, 
has been laid. This school was endowed by Dr. 
Winterbottom for educating seamen to fill the 
situations of mates or masters of vessels. Up- 
wards of 30,0001. were sunk for this purpose, 
After allowing a large sum for the construction 
of the school, a liberal amount has been set aside 
for securing the best instructors. 
Heage (Derbyshire).—The chief stone of the 
endowed schools at Heage has been laid. The 
edifice will be in the Elizabethan style. Mr. G. 
H. Sheffield, of Derby, is the architect. 
Bedford.—The Bunyan Memorial Schools were 
lately opened. The buildings are erected with 
red bricks and stone and white brick dressings. 
The front to Castle-end is 90 ft. in length. The 
whole of the rooms, corridors, and chapel have 
been heated by Perkins’s high pressure hot-water 
apparatus. The works have been executed by 
Messrs. Dickens, Mascey, Cunvin, Carling, Kil- 
pin, & Jarvis, under the superintendence of and 
from designs by Mr. John Usher, architect. 





Pooks Received. 





An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. By JosEru GwiLt. 
A new edition, revised, with additions. By 
Wyatt Parwortu. London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1867. 


WE remember to have said, when reviewing a 
previous edition of Gwilt’s Encyclopsedia, that 
it was one of the few books in which we always 
found what we looked for, and a longer experience 
of it does not lead us to withdraw the observation. 
Gwilt brought into it the pith of several of his 
previous works and the fruits of all his long 
reading, and the result is a body of information 
of the most valuable and comprehensive charac- 
ter. The book is too well and widely known to 
require now any observations on its contents: 
our duty is confined to making known the fact 
of a fresh issue, and the extent of the additions 
it has received at the hands of its editor. The 
chapter on Pointed Architecture has been 
entirely re-written. Chapters in the Book on 
Theory have been considerably enlarged, and 
made to include the latest information on the 
subjects to which they refer. Although headed 
Theory, the information here given is practical, 
and of great value. Good use has been made of 
the enormous mags of information on the various 
branches of building to be found in the Builder, 
the source being always fully and ungrudgingly 
acknowledged. The strength of beams, girders, 
and pillars, both timber and iron, is ably treated 
of, with the latest light. In Book III. a valuable 
chapter on Mediwval Architecture has been 
introduced, and includes an elaborate account of 
the systems of proportion propounded by various 
investigators. When we add that the editor has 





made useful minor additions throughout, and has 


| carried on the very important List of Publications 
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relating to the subject, it will be seen that this 
is really a new edition and not a mere reprint. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth has executed his task 
admirably, and has honourably connected his 
name henceforth with this very valuable book, 
which ought to have a place in most libraries, 
and must find one in that of every architect. 

The original edition contained more than 1,100 
engravings on wood. The present edition, it is 
stated, has 500 in addition. The woodcut of 
Beverley Minster, however good of its class, has 
scarcely weight enough to serve as frontispiece 
to a book of such importance as this. 





Miscellanen. 
Hatt or Arts AND ScrencEs, KENSINGTON.— 


The first stone of the proposed Hall will be laid 
by the Queen on Monday morning next, with 








some ceremony. Her Majesty is expected to 
arrive on the ground at half-past 11 o’clock. 


ALBERT INstiTuTE, WiINDsoR.—At 9 general | 
meeting of the subscribers and members of this 
institution, on Monday evening, the recom- 
mendation by the Building Committee of the | 
design by Messrs. Bacon & Bell for adoption | 
was ratified by a large majority. 


INsTITUTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS. — At the 
last ordinary meeting, held on the 14th inst., 
Mr. Fowler, the president, announced that the 
late Mrs. Locke had bequeathed to the institu- 
tion, on behalf of her deceased husband, Mr. 
Joseph Locke, M.P., who occupied the chair of 
the Society during the years 1858 and 1859, the 
full-length portrait, by Grant, of that eminent 
engineer (the companion portrait to the picture 
of George Stephenson standing on Chat Moss), 
as well as a sum of 2,0001., free of legacy-duty. 


A Drinkinc Fountain IN THE Country.—A 
“Thirsty Traveller” writes—Walking on a 
recent very hot day (something like 100° in the 
sun) from Pinner to Watford, I was pleased to 
find, by the kindness of Mr. Crewe, a drinking- 
fountain, attached to the offices of a house he 
has lately built near the highway, where I grate- 
fully quenched my thirst. As water to drink is 
often more difficult to get in the country than in 
a town, I hope you will give fame to the name 
of Mr. Crewe, and so stimulate others to follow 
his kind example. 


Tue New Serron Park, Liverroont. — The 
Improvement Committee of the Liverpool Town 
Council accepted the contract of Messrs. E. 
André, of Paris, and Lewis Hornblower, of 
Liverpool, for completing the New Sefton Park. 


The terms arranged are 5 per cent. on the outlay. | 


WorkHouse For St. Martin’s-IN-THE-FIELD. 
The guardians appointed six architects to pre- 
pare designs, viz.—Mr. H. M. Burton, Mr. F. 
Marrable, Mr. Kendall, Mr. H. R. Cotton, Mr. 
W. 8. Cross, and Mr. W. Lee; each of the un- 
successful competitors to receive fifty guineas. 
These designs are now on view, but we must 
postpone particulars. 


Tue Royat Lirerary Funp.— The anniver- 
sary dinner on the 15th inst. was presided over 
| by the Dean of St. Paul’s, who made a scholarly 
jand admirable address. Earl Stanhope, Dean 
Alford, Dean Stanley, Mr. A. Trollope, the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Dr. W. Smith, the Queen’s Advocate, Mr. 
Fairbairn, and others spoke. The donations 
amounted to about 7U0I. 


THe Batu Stone Company, Limirep.—At the 
| ordinary general half-yearly meeting of this 
| company a dividend for the last half-year at the 
| Tate of 7, per cent. per annum on the paid-up 
| capital wa- declared ; and it was stated that the 
| business of the company was on the increase. 

A depét had been established at Paddington. 
The meeting authorized the issue of 150 of their 
‘hitherto unissued shares, with power to the 
directors to make calls up to 101. at such times 
as they might see desirable. 





| 
| 


Gisson’s Monument, Rome.—A monument is 


British Ar HEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — At | pie Fiera ~ seo. the preys nati , gy “eng ‘goon to be erected to the late Mr. Gibson in the 
the annual meeting on Wednesday, the 8th May, | Andre ornblower a cheque for the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, the sculpture to 


Mr. Planché in the chair, when Sir Charles H. | 
Rouse Houghton, bart., was elected President, 
and the various other officers were elected ; the 
Treasurer read the obituary for the past year, 
and the auditors produced the accounts, showing | 
a balance of 26381. 13s. 4d., all liabilities being 
discharged. 

Worse THAN Ever.—The following Tenders 
have been received for repairs to twenty-four 
houses in St. James’s-street, Edward-street, and 
William-street, Barnsbury-road, Islington, for 
Mr. J. Ramsay. Mr. T. Danby, architect and 


guineas premium, which, according to the condi- 
tions, might have been absorbed in the commis- 
sion. The works are to be commenced at once, 
and the park is to be completed in two years. 


University or Lonpon.—In reply to questions 
in the Commons, Lord John Manners said that 


‘he had fulfilled the promise made before the 


Easter recess, namely, to place the designs in 
the library of that House for the inspection of 
hon. members. It was not for him to offer an 
opinion as to which of the designs should be 
adopted. Whatever decision might be come to 
as to the choice of those designs he would be 


be a simple profile head, executed by the late 
Mr. Spence (Gibson’s most successful pupil) ; 
the epitaph written, at the request of the princi- 
pal executor to the deceased, Mr. Penry Williams, 
by Lord Bulwer Lytton, who has treated this 
theme with such feeling and appropriate expres- 
sion as might be expected. The sum of 501. was 
all the great sculptor left for his own monument, 
desiring it should not be exceeded. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The anniver- 
sary dinner was presided over by Lord de 
Tabley, whose predecessor, Theodore Hook, 
knowing his love of pictures, said should have 
been called Lord de Tableau. There was a fair 
muster, thanks to the efforts of Mr. C. J. 
Dimond, the honorary secretary, and the collec- 
tion was a good one. It was remarkable for 
including a donation of one hundred guineas, 
sent by an original member of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund (1810), Mr. Frederick Rudolph 
Hay. The president of the R yal Academy, Dr. 
Sibson, Mr. Desanges, Mr. Dighton, and others 


surveyor :— 
NR RMR iat Ree oD £1,100 0 0 | prepared to adopt. Time was of great import- 
On, RE ie ee 1,017 12 9 ance, and it was impossible for him to pledge 
— seeneetereneneneanensanenanes a ¢ | himself to refer the designs to a select committee. 
WRveincisnaticamen es He thought the course pursued in the case of the 
ORES ES INE: 0 0 | Foreign-office competition should be adopted. 
pO EE IE 580 0 0 
MOOI sakecjachoesing nesasncsudeonies 650 0 0 | SHeErtFrY Court-HousEs 1n Scortanp. — The 
cena See ce ates eee = . ¢ ' approval of her Majesty’s Government has up to 
Harrison & Edwards... 356 0 0 | the present time been given for the improve- 
TROD oncidsssaeaicalsurlacmieimniie 325 0 0 | ment of existing or the erection of new court- 


Supways 1n Lonpon.—Mr. Tite has laid before 
the House of Commons a Bill giving power to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to require that | 
all new pipes to be laid under the surface of the 
Thames Embankment, and the streets con- | 
structed, or authorized to be constructed, by the 
Board, with subways, shall be laid in the sub- | 
way. The Board may also require that pipes | 
already laid down be removed into the subway, 
submitting to arbitration the question of pay- | 
ment of the cost of such removal. The Board 
may demand rent for the use of the subway, 
subject to arbitration if the amount be disputed. 
This Act is intended to be adopted also in future 
Acts for the construction of new streets. 


PRINTING witHouT INK. — A specimen of 
printing without the inking of the types has 
been shown us, and from an account of the 
process given in “The Printer’s Register” of 
6th May, by Mr. Kister, of Messrs. Wyman & 
Sons’s printing establishment, it appears that 
the system was invented by a M. Gustave 
Leboyer, and is exhibited in the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Kiister states that he saw the 
specimen referred to (which contains 145 letters 
in seven different kinds of types, and two 
colours—red and black) composed, and 100 
copies printed, allin three minutes ; the printing 
being done in 32 seconds! M. Leboyer has taken 
out a patent in England, as well as in other 
countries. His machines appear to be chiefly 
intended for cards and bills, letter-heads, &c. 
The time expended in the usual inking process 
must, of course, be saved in the working of hand 
machines. The coloufs show no defect of 
intensity: they are good colours and well 
printed. A chemical paper or other fabric over- 
lies the card or paper to be printed on, and the 
types are rapidly stamped upon this endless 
chemical band, which impresses the colour on 
the card. The band lasts for several days in con- 
stant work, and costs only about three halfpence. 
Whether the types be of steel we do not know. 
Might not several copies on thin paper be taken 
at once, on the many-fold principle ? 





| houses in twenty-two cities and towns in Scot- 


land, the total cost of which will amount to 


| 136,4581. One-half of this sum has been paid 


or will be payable from public funds—Edin- 


| burgh requiring 42,0601.; Dundee, 13,5871. ; 


Dumfries, 10,1481.; Perth, 13,2731.; Wigtown, 
9,1451.; and Jedburgh, 7,065/., for the comple- 
tion of their court-houses and offices. The esti- 


;mate for this year under the above vote is 


21,000/., a sum of 30,0001. having been expended 
last year. 


Merropouitan Criminat Statistics. — The 
Metropolitan Police returns for 1866 have been 
issued in a printed form. From these returns it 
appears that 65,806 persons were taken into 
custody ; 28,524 were discharged by the magis- 
trates ; 33,179 were summarily convicted or held 
to bail; 4,103 were committed for trial ; 3,188 
were convicted and sentenced; 748 were ac- 
quitted ; and 167 were not prosecuted, or bills 
were not found against them. Of those taken 


into custody, 44,679 were males, and 21,127, 


females ; 4,845 males and 2,000 females could 
neither read nor write ; 38,024 males and 19,082 
females could read only or read and write im- 
perfectly ; 1,758 males and 45 females could 
read and write well; and 52 males had superior 
instruction. 


Pustic Works in Brussets.—The ceremony 


spoke. 


Tue DWELLINGS OF THE Poor.—A joint meeting 
of the clerical and lay members of the Deaneries 
of Thingoe, Thedwastre, and Blackbourn, con- 
vened by Lord Arthur Hervey, the archdeacon 
of Sudbury, has been held at the Guildhall, 
Bury, to consider the question approved by the 
bishop, “ How may the dwellings of the poor in 
town and country districts be improved?” The 
members of other deaneries within the arch- 
_deaconry were also invited to assist in the dis- 
cussion, which resulted in the appointment of a 
committee, to draw up a statement for circula- 
tion amongst them, showing the duty devolving 
upon them, and also pointing out some practical 
| plan of building the necessary cottages cheaply, 

and so as to pay a good per-centaye on money 
laid out. It is to be part of the business of the 
committee to ascertain what has been done in 
| other counties where the same difficulties have 

' arisen. 


| Locat GovERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS.— 
| The second report of the select committee ap- 
| pointed to inquire into the local government and 
| local taxation of the metropolis has been issued. 
| Convinced of the necessity for establishing a 
| strong and efficient local administration in Lon- 
| don, for the purpose of assuring the health, 
|comfort, and convenience of the inhabitants, 


of inaugurating the works for the deepening of | the committee set forth, in a series of resolu- 
the Senne took place at Brussels, in the presence | tions, the conclusions they have arrived at as to 
of the King and Queen, the Count and Countess | the means of attaining this object in @ way con- 
de Flandre, and the principal local authorities. | sistent with the special circumstances of Lon- 
The contract, taken by the Belgian Public Works | don, and the seat of her Majesty's Government. 





Company, Limited, an English undertaking, was 
represented by Mr. A. Grant, M.P., chairman, 
and Mr. F. Doulton, M.P., director. M. Anspach, 
burgomaster of Brussels, received their Majesties 
on their arrival, and read an address, to which 
his Majesty graciously replied. The King after- 
wards had a long conversation with Messrs. 
Grant and Doulton, to whom he expressed his 
gratification at the advance already made in the 
works, and his hopes of their speedy and satis- 


factory completion. 


| They propose the formation of a ‘‘ Municipal 
| Council of London,” instead of the Metropolitan 
| Board of Works, and with additional powers, its 

executive duties to be performed by means of 
lacaatiees subject to revision by the council. 
| Vestries would be superseded by “Common 

Councils” of the district. Gas and water supply 

would be placed under the control of the munici- 
}pal council, and the Building Act would be 
| amended, so as to prevent the erection of dwel- 
line injurious to health. 
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Sanitary State of THE THAamEs.—As a proof 
of the improved condition of the Thames, it is 
stated that a fine, well-conditioned sturgeon, 
upwards of 60lb. weight, was caught on Satur- 
day morning, at Westminster Bridge, and is now 
alive in a tank. 


Atton Parish Cuurcu, CurapLe.—The re- 
storations and improvements are nearly, if not 
quite completed. In the nave of the church, 


Toreuay. —We hear that the ratepayers of 
Torquay have presented a testimonial to Mr. 
Shaw, their late surveyor and water - works 
manager. It is illuminated on parchment. The 
inhabitants have also presented a first-class 
level and staff, the inscription thereon being,— 
“ Presented to E. W. Shaw, Esq., C.E., by the 
Inhabitants of Torquay, as a Token of their 
Regard and Esteem.” A dressing-case, for Mrs. 
Shaw was added. 








which has been furnished with a new warming 
apparatus, all the pews have been cleared away, 
giving increased effect to the old arcade of Nor- 
man pillars, which dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury. The pews have been replaced by open 
stalls of oak, varnished. These are all on the 
free and open principle. The whole has been 
done by subscription. The chancel has been 
restored at the expense of Mr. Charles Bill, of 
Farley Hall. 


Memorian to THomas Sroruarp, R.A. — 
During the month of March, the committee 
issued an address to the admirers of the works | 
and character of Thomas Stothard, as an appeal | 
for subscriptions towards having a bust of him 
executed by Mr. H. Weekes, R.A., to be pre- | 
sented to the National Gallery, as a companion 
to similar memorials of deceased British artists. | 
That appeal has been so warmly responded to, | 
that the committee have felt themselves justi- | 
fied in at once giving the commission to Mr. | 
Weekes, who will lose no time in completing | 
the work. Mr. William Smith, the honorary 
treasurer and secretary, will receive subscrip- 
tions at No. 20, Upper Southwick-street, Cam- | 
bridge-square, W. 





LIABILITY OF MANUFACTURERS FOR THE Cost 
oF MovuLps EXPERIMENTALLY USED. —In an 
action at the County Court, Rotherham, to 
recover 501., value of a pattern or model for 
an ornamental flower-stand, supplied by Mr. 
Charles H. Whitaker, an ornamental designer, 
modeller, and draughtsman, residing in Birming- 
ham, to Messrs. Wright & Chambers, stove grate 
manufacturers, Burton Weir Works, it was 
shown in evidence and admitted that the model, 
which had been delivered rather late in the 
season, had been used in the foundry, in order, 
the defendant said, to test the weight of the 
casting iniron. It was then returned, after being 
broken in the packing. The jndge, after hearing 
the case, said if he were to give his verdict now, | 
it would be for the plaintiff; but he would read 
over the correspondence, and see whether this 
contained anything which might induce him to 
change his mind. 


JAPANESE ALLOYs.—A writer in an American 
scientific journal gives some interesting facts’ 
with especial reference to the alloys in use in 
Japan. The first alloy given may be regarded 
as a weak Japanese imi(ation of jewellers’ gold.” | 
This ‘‘ Shakdo” is an interesting alloy of copper 
and gold, the latter metal in proportions varying 
between 1 per ceat. and 10 per cent. 
made from this composition, after being polished, 
are boiled in a solution of sulphate ot copper, | 
alum, and verdigris, by which they receive a! 
beautiful bluish-black colour. ‘ Gin shi bu ichi” 
(“quarter silver”) is an alloy of copper and 
silver, in which the amount of silver varies be- | 
tween 30 per cent. and 50 per cent. Ornamental 
objects made from this composition take, when 
subjected to the action of the above solution, a 
rich grey colour, much liked by the Japanese. | 
“ Mokume”’ is a mixture of several alloye and 
metals of different colours associated in such | 
manner as to produce an ornamental effect. | 
Beautiful damask work is produced by soldering 
together, one over the other in alternate order, 
thirty or forty sheets of gold, shakdo silver, rose | 
copper, and gin shi bu ichi, and then cutting 
deep into the thick plate thus formed with conical 
reamers, to produce concentric circles, and 


making troughs of triangular section to produce |°"*” Pritehard.cscnn:eneneee £1,570 0 0 
parallel, straight, or contorted lines. The plate RSI RE Sk 306 0 0 
is then hammered out until the holes disappear, Crabb & Vaughan........sreecseeees 1,483 0 0 
manufactured into the desired shape, scoured ea eer ead poeta as ; ° 
with ashes, polished, and boiled in the solution Piper & Wheeler .................... 1,300 0 0 
already mentioned. The boiling brings out the Henshaw ..........00000. vo» 1,262 0 0 
colours of ths shakdo, gin shi bu ichi, and rose NMR « svemseesigsvoscnnneosesanccnaatee 1,155 0 0 


copper. Of brasses (Sin chu) the finest quality 
of brass is formed of 10 parts of cupper and 5 
parts of zinc. A lower quality, of 10 parts cop- 
per and 27 parts zinc. Kara kane (bell metal) 
varies from first quality—copper 10, tin 4, iron i, 
zinc 13th, to 4th quality — copper 10, tin 2, 
lead 2. The best small bells are made from 
the former quality, and large bells from the 
latter. 





well. Mr. W. P. Griflith, architect :-— 


Payne. Quantities not supplied :— 


Ennuington, Devon. Mr. Henry Elliott, architect :— 


: Alleannings Parish Church, near Devizes. Mr. Weaver, 
Objects architect :— 


| architect. Quantities supplied ;— 


Tue RESTORATION OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.— 
The public meeting of the inhabitants of the coun- 
ties of Worcester and Warwick, convened by the 
Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, lord-lieutenant of the 
county, was held at the Guildhall. There were 
about 250 persons present, including the bishop 
of the diocese, Lord Leigh, lord-lieutenant of 
Warwickshire, Mr. Scott and Mr. A. E. Perkins, 
the architects. The dean read the report. 
Appropriate resolutions promotive of the object 
in view, and of which we have already informed 
our readers, were unanimously agreed to. 





TENDERS 


For a pair of semi-detached villa residences, at Streat- 
ham. Mr. Chas. K. Barlow, architect :— 
Newman & Mann 
I i ciniistin etnies 
Godden & Webb 
BAT ceesasecssesansoares 


For additions to 154, Fleet-street (late Portugal Hotel). 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect :— 
ES opm ne widiee £387 0 0 
Mather & Read 
ID -wiscemtaniene capitan saeniaieaie 











For addition to 11, Highbury-park. Mr. W. P. Griffith, 
architect :— 


BINNIE <0 <asanessvbcnecsiinenea aes £569 10 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 498 0 0 
NINE, sccisttetsnensaininstntamicninepica 356 0 0 
RUDI, anisieitersininiecmnastbienagccd 354 0 0 





For repairs to 13 and 14, Northampton-street, Clerken- 


Devereux 








For a pair of villa-residences at Hounslow, for Miss 


Batchelor 
Brunsden 
Chewter ... os 
PS sat ctaceccieoneniiesantentiiosnoainas 








For a new farm-house at Burraton, in the parish of 






MOON is cccpe'conceansvayucvacs sccpansoranniin £640 0 0! 


DGD esiicnscsvises : 615 0 0 
Luke & Shillabeer . »: 528 ® 
MINNIE «ico ccetehicieciatalibintereedaaeiind 562 0 0 
J. Crocker (accepted) ............04 557 0 0 
III, 5... sncccensiivcinagdhieasndrenedeabinhiaal 50 0 0 
E. H. Crispin, ........... 00 
A 15 0 
Brimblecombe .,,,........ 15 0 
Elliott & Wyatt 0 0 
Fy SO isncsininic cigthebiebiienembiniin 0 0! 








For abutment-arches to tower, and other works, to 


Marquiss & Munroe ...... petccasesons £208 0 0 
Mulhngs (accepted) .................. 163 0 0 





For workmen's cottages at Morden Wharf, East 
Greenwich, for Messrs. Hollick & Co. Messrs, Goodman 
& Vinal), architects :-— 

Kitson (accepted).........c0secccscess £1,075 0 0 





For the erection of warehouses in the rear of No. 255, 
Whitechapel-road, and repairs and alterations to 266, 
Whitechapel-road. Mr. T. C. Clarke, architect :— 

0 








Dearsley ...... Gh snauente<ctbannienteeingps £2,714 0 
Kelley, Brothers .. tY) 
eT 0 0 
MO ececiiseninascees 00 
TUNA wes ccgentienesvnavakeapacaedaniadaabon 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 00 
King & Sons .......... es 0 0 
Abraham..... . 2,114 0 0 
ae a 2,098 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 2,077 0 O 





For additions and alterations to villa at Erith, Kent, 
Mr. Herbert kord, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, 











For the erection of a factory in St. John-street, Clerken- 
well, for Mr. Thomas Glover. Mr, Alexander Peebles, 


Old i 


For new reservoir, engine-house, and other works, at 
Springwell Paper Mills, Jarrow-on-Tyne, for Messrs, 
W. H. & A. Richardson. Mr. John Tillman, architect -— 





De BB, COG vcicencccnsseccenakdions £2,230 0 0 
Hodgson .........+ dns 2,226 0 0 
Young 2,082 0 0 





For a United Methodist Free Church and schools, to be 
built at Southwick. Mr. John Tillman, architect :-— 
Masonry and Plastering. 
I ies staken socainciers wenaanneiag £547 0 
Joiner and Carpenter's Work. 


0 
0 
TIN sisicccten cnsegtrebatveedinnreaabeie 103 14 0 
0 
0 





For a United Methodist Free Church and schools, to 
be built in Hood-street, Montwearmouth. Mr. John 
Tillman, architect :— 

Masonry and Plastering. 
ON a a. sasncceiasesconantvsbectctonal £355 6 
Joiner and Carpenter's Werk. 
Elliott & Hudeon.......0...00...ecceseee 309 14 


Preston .....00s-c0000 Seloiaeletcncdobaise alae 50 0 


oocU AhUCOS 


Hi) 
Plumbing, Gasfitting, Fe. 
TN i vas sceestisaticennccns neato 125 10 0 
For erecting house, shop, workshop, with other appur- 
| tenances, in Maple-road, Penge, for Mr. John Doran. 
| Mr. Samuel H. Hope, architect. Quantities eupplied :— 





NNER scactstaesseneatinecneenn £1,110 0 0 
BROCUS © occececsestauneune etna P 1,068 15 6 
Evans & Martin .........ccocsssceves 959 0 0 
ee, Serer ieee . 86910 0 
Jennings (accepted) ............06 837 0 0 


For additions and ‘alterations to Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, for Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B. Mesers. & 
Vinall, architects :— 





Henshaw......... ee, lll Ue 
Browne & Robinson., . 1,539 0 0 
BNE vc kccnceecsavcoseliasdllinentancaes 1,487 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .......ccccsccoseenee 1,350 0 0 
EE ao siniicincismavabaphansans 1,359 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler (accepted)...... 1,347 0 0 





For alterations, Nightingale Tavern, Alpha-road, Lisson- 
grove. Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Gate :— 

MONI |. <<iud eteatasesaucatintentbhtand £3,389 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ., 3,067 0 0 
Langmead & Way 2,726 8 3 





For alterations and additions to Elm-grove, Barnes. 
Messrs. Goodman & Vinall, architects :— 





MINE sinus Chek paiatavaviuasases Augean cos £1,806 15 11 
Bhodes & Roberts 1,804 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..... 1,677 010 
MII int snteonasnosiin 1,694 10 0 
WEN, sis ccnnanesseupndsaumivnninanenis 1,500 0 0 
Wilson (accepted) 1,491 5 1 





For restoring and reseating the church and og 
new school chapel at Moulton, Lincolnshire. Mr. W. 


| Smith, architect :— 


Church. School. 
IO a vtnssisenracad £4,527 0 0 ... £766 0 0 
Halliday & Cave...... 3,598 10 0 838 0 0 
Brown (accepted)... 2,858 10 0 760 0 0 
pena 2,487 0 0 605 0 0 





For Rochester Cattle Market. Mr. Henry Andrews, 
City Surveyor :— 
Contract No.1. Contract No, 2. 
lron work, Builder's work. 





Dence wvererreoesresseee 1,320 O O _ 
"| pion sees 1,170 00, 

Smyth & Co.. . 8686 00 £1,232 0 0 
Colyer...... 8 00. 

Bollitt .......... 815 00, 710 0 0 
Hill & Smith 805 6 O. - 
TUNE cencsdevicsbiaties 80 00, 600 0 0 
Norton 738 00. - 
Naylar (accepted) 770 00. 499 0 0 
ne, RR rs 697 0 0 985 0 0 
Hollingsworth ...... 660 0 0 ... _ 
Spencelay ............ 9 0 0. ~~ 





For rebuilding No. 20, Budge-row, for Messrs. Peter 
Lawson & Son. Mr. John Nimble, architect :-— 








Ashby & Homer ...,..ccccocsesesseee £7,360 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ......ccccocscsesee <n 00 
Brass ..,.... icin osieenstindnadeiaps<stbalinel 6,954 0 0 
Killby ...... 6,890 0 0 
Myers & Son 6,852 0 0 
art...... pddiithiualewrabodieesedaiecdnds 6,780 0 0 
SERRE: eiireimnvies hese 6,698 0 0 
For rebuilding No, 32, Watling-street, E.C., for Mr. 
J. R, Duggan. r. John Wimble, architect :— 

Hart £2,523 0 0 

Ai .. 2,408 0 0 
2,475 0 0 

2,400 0 0 

2,351 0 0 

2,387 0 0 

2,240 0 0 

2,085 0 0 

1,943 0 0 








For additions to nave, &c., new aisle and =e to 
Christ Church, Wanstead, Essex, for the Rev. G. Fitz- 
gerald. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, architect, Quantities sp- 
plied = Mr. George Mortimer :— 










soveee £4,260 
Patman & Fotheringham,..... 4,216 ... 230 
ae erectocnccoassesenee 4,231 ... 272 
SS Eas nkinnnieiong 4,175 ... 260 
PEE FOOD. sccsersignenoncescce 3,876 ... 140 
I Foie canssticenesnmnaesccotice 3,957... 310 
te gO eee cocce S837 2. 297 


NIN cociicoiitis tease taken £2,799 0 0 
ee ee suallinidhoouiitasadane 2,419 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .......ccceccecese 2,350 0 0 
Little Coenereecccececcosecesescssee oo 2,320 00 
Browne & Robinson........... 2,316 0 0 
Ce . 2,300 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.............. 2,275 0 O 
oe REE 2,230 0 0 
NOG GOD ~ vcaistiiicknssuictinstdeitte: 2,080 0 0 
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For enlargement and alteration of the Catholic Apos- 
tolie Church, Princess-street, Plymouth. Mr. Henry 
Elliett, architect :-— 

Madge & S0n seecceecssssssssseesese. £1,088 0 0 

a 5 ee I Ts 
Ruth & Co.. ae + 1,483 10 
ee ere diens vsosee 1,978 11 
Condy, Brothers (accepted),..... 1,280 0 





oeooon 





For new wing to the Royal Hospital for Incurables. 
Mr, W. P. Griffith, architect :— 
Brown & Robinson.................. £12,460 0 0 










Patman & Fotheringham......... 11,988 0 

pS Ea weasels . 11,810 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co. .......... 11,606 0 0 
) | atte . 11,383 0 0 
Hill & Keddell... . 11,295 0 0 
Webb & Sons ...... . 10,987 0 0 
Sims & Marten eee «=, 888 0 0 
King & Sons.......0...cccccseeeesee0ee 9,980 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. L—W.—F. W. P.—W. P. G.—H. E—-B.—W. H.8.—W. R.—H. M. 
—G,. M.—J, W, P.—Mr. P.—T. C.—G. & V.—Dr. H.—T. B.—M. A. B— 
A, P.—J, T.—8. H.—E, K.—Tom.—T. D.~E. L.—R. W. J.—F. & Co.— 
8, & Co.—C. C, H.—F. (we cannot give information as to cement or 
prices). —P. (we cannot attend to matters second-hand).— Youth (we 
should say, Yes, certsinJy; and with the desire that evidently 
a@nuimates him, shortcomings could soon be supplied),—W. C. A. (testi- 
monial already mentioned). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not rily for publicati 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
con THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ori- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copizs ONLY should be sent. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
NOW READY. The TWENTY-FOURTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for the 
year 1866, Price One Guinea. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price | 


Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

CLOTH READING - CASES, price Half-a- 
Crown. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
being sent to the Office, at a cost of Three 
Shillings and Sixpence each. 





{ ADVERTISEMENTS, | 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—To Architects visiting 


the Continent.—Clark’s Patent Shutters can be | 
seen at Twenty different places in the Building. | 


—CLARK & CO. by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, have fixed their Patent Self-Coiling 
Steel Shutters to the entrances of the Building 
and Fine Art Galleries, where the Shutters can 
be seen in daily operation; also in Classes 14 
and 58. Clark’s Patent lLonvre Venetian 


Shutters and Steel Shutters are, by order of the | 


British Commission, fixed in the windows and 
doors of the Testing House, where they can be 
seen in daily use. 





J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedra! 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 


TT 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
STIMONIALS, REPORTS, and every 


macy meg of PRINTING, executed iu the best manner, with 
prompthess and puuctuality, aud at moderate chafges.—WYMAN & 
30N8S, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and Printers, 74-75, 
Great Queen-stieet, Lincolu’s-inn-fields, W.C. 





Demy 8vo. In wrapper. Price 3s. 6d. 
HE SEWAGE of TOWNS: Papers 
by various Authors, relating to the Sanitary, Agricultural, and 
Practical Aspects of this culject, read at the Leamington Congress, 


together with the Dircu-siom thereon; and « Lecture on the | 
POISONS of the SPREADING DISKASKS, delivered at the Con- 


gress by Dr. B. W. RICHARD=ON, 
London: SIMPSIN, MAKSHALL, & CO. Stationers’ Hall-court ; 
and by order of all Boukseilers, 


iw. to Railway and Gas Companies, Lee 


Pric 


INCLUDING THE ARTS OF CONSTRUCTION, Bl 


Just published, in One Volame, 4to. cloth, illustrated with nearly Sixty Plates, and 250 Wood Engravings, 
ice 308. 


TREATISE ON ARCHITECTURE, 


TILDING, STONE MASONRY, ARCH, CARPENTRY, 


ROOF, JOINERY, AND STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
Edited by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A. &c. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


London: LONGMANS. 





in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
HE HOMES of the WORKING 
CLASSES, with Suggestions for their Improvement. 
JAMES HOLE, 
Hon. Sec. of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanica’ Institutes. (Pab- 
lished under the sanction of the Sceiety of Arta.) 
Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & UO, Paternoster-row. 


MARION, SON, & CO. 22 and 23, 

Soho-square, 'ondon, have just received for fale PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of the principal BUILDINGS at Antwerp, Brages, Bruse+ia, 
Venice, Seville, Greneda Paris, &c. &:. New aud complete catalogue 
for Six stamps. Publishing department on the first floor, where the 
above and many more may be seen, 





TO ENGINEERS, &c. 
TANNAH’S TABLES. 
Weights of Angle and ~ Iron in lbs. per lineal foot. 
ice Sa, 
Publishers : VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London, E.C. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. medium &8vo, with above 2.000 Woodcats, 
price 4t. 14s. 6d, cloth, or 51. 12s, balf-bound in russia, 
, i np vv 
TRE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
J FACTURES, and MINES ; containing a Clear Exposition of 
their Prive:ples and Practive. sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten aud 
greatly enlarged. Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.8. Keeper of 
Mining Records; assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in 
sciencs and familiar with manufactures, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


THE HOSItRY AND LACE MANUFA* TURES. 
In 8v0. with 20 Plates, price 21s. cloth. 
HISTORY of the MACHINE- 
WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE MANUFACTURES. 
By WILLIAM FELKIN, F.L8. F.S.3. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & UO. Paternoster-row. 














COMPLETION OF BUNSEN’S WORK ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Now ready, Vol. V. in 8vo. with many L!lustrations, price 63s. 


y? r ] . 
(\WG6YPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 
| Bd HISTORY : an Historical Investigation, in Five Books. 

By Baron BUNSEN D.C.L. Transiated by ©. H. CUTTHKELL, M.A. 

with additions by 8. BIRCH, LL.D. 

This voinme, which is copiously illustrated from Remains of 
Ancient Eg) ptian Art, comprises the Epilogu~-,or Problems and Key ; 
}a Complete Hieroglypbical Dictionary and Grammar, wi h a Chre- 
stomathy of Historical Texts, ail printed from a new tHierogiyphical 
Fount cast from Original Tracings nade expressly for this work,—the 
Dictionary containing upwards of 7,500 Examples, being the oniy 
Hieroglypbicai Dictionary published in the English lanyuage, aud, 
| with the Grammar, forming a complete Manual for the Study of the 
| Hierogiyphs ; a Comparison of Egyptian and Semitic Roots; the 
| Translation of the Book of the Dead ; and a full Index to the whule 


work. 
| »*, Vol. L New Edition, revised and enlarged by Dr. 8S. BIRCH, 
price 31s. 6d, Vol. IL price 30. Vols. Ili and 1V. price 254. each ; 
and the Set complete in 5 vols, price 82. 14s 64 cloth. 
Loudon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row 











| en 
THE ARCH OLOGICAL iNSTITUTE. 
| Now ready, with [lnstrations, 8vo. 12s. 


LD LONDON: PAPERS read at the 
| LONDON OONGKESS of the ARCH ZOLUGICAL LNsTi- 
TUTE, July, 1866. 

Prelimiuary Address. By A.J.B. | The Military Architecture of 

Beresford Hope, MP. the Tower. By G. T. Clark, 
Archeology in its Religious As- | esq. 

pect. By Dean Stanley. Pubic Record Office. By Joseph 
The Chapter-house of Westmin- | Burtt, esq, 

ster. By George Gilbert Scott, | Londou and her Election of 


| 
| 
| 


R.A. | Stephen. By Kev. J. R. Green, 
j Sculpture in Westminster Abbey. M.A. 
| By Professor Westmacott,R.A. | Royal Picture Galleries, By 
| Westminster Hall, By Edward! George Scharf, F.8.A. 
| Foss, F.S.A. 
i JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
.) Q 
HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, 
With their Correct Vaiue in English Carrency. 
Six copies sent free by pest on receipt of two penuy stamps. 
Address, T. ROBERTS & CO. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Loudon, E.C. 











COMPLETION OF 
MR, FERGUSSON’S WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 1,500 Dlastrations aud Index, 3 vols. 8vo. 





| A HISTORY of ARCHITEUCFURE in all) 
P- 


j COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
| By JAM*S FERGUSSON, F.B.8 Feilow Reyal Instit. Bric, Arch, 
| yATO 
| *,* Vols. I. & IL—ANCIENT ARCHITEC- 
| TURE 843 Vol IIL—~MOVDERN ARCHITECTURE, 3ls. 6d. 
| “ Mr, Ferguson has classed the styles iu bistorival order and has 
| deiucea their xevenlogy step by step, and told us not only what was, 
but how it came to be, aud ht- work jiu its present stage is the most 
compr hensive and original that has ever appeared on the subject.”— 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1866, 

‘Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and most popular books have super- 


i 


| seded all other Histories of Architecture. It is not only that tae! 


CHURCH, TURRNT, and STABLE CLOCKS. | 


extraordinary sbardance of bis Liitstrations gives him a special 
advantage over all his rivals or predecessors, but uo writer has ever 
had so firm a grasp of his sulyect, or has been so well qualified to 
deal with it tm ail ite bravehes.”-- Saturday Revrew, March, 1867. 

“The new edition of M:, Fetgu-sou's History of Architeoture 
is a monument of erudition, taste, amd ingenious reasouing.”—Ldin- 
burgh Review, April, 1887. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &e. 





THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarr Gas Prvvars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Garns, RaILines, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
Fittsngs, Columns, 
&e. &e. 
will, wpon receipt of par- 
ticulars, be forwarded 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 
neers, Xc. 201, Upper 
Thames-street, B.C, 











umns, Lamps, &c., 


| Contractors for the supply of Lamp — Boards, &c. 


J. DEFRIES & SONS, 
GASFITTERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Show Rooms—i47, Houndseditch, Works—London and Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Caterer AND BRONZED 


CHAN DFLIEBS. 
( T8 ALL BRANCHES, 
DINING & DRAWING 


ESTIMATES GIVEN 1 


NEW DESIGNS FOR THE 








ROOM, BITHER FOR GAS OR CANDLE. 


THE IMPROVED 


STARLIGHTS, 


OR CRYSTAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUN BURNERS, 


Patentees of the Patent Foot-ii, hts for Theatres, Music-halls, &c. 
the use of which prevents the possibility of fire. 








Building Land for Country Villas, with Paddocks and Gardens, 
tie near Watford, Herta. 
AA ESSRS. 


Y a : 
HUMBERT & COX are in- 

structed by the proprietor to submit for SALE by ANC- 
TION, ou JUNE 18th next, at the BSSEX AKMS, Watford, at TWO 
for THREE o'clock, and unless previous!y di-posed of by private con- 
tract, the following selected and choice lots of BUILDING LAND 
each being admirably adapted as a site for the villa of a gentleman, 
desiring to own a smail place out of town, with or without a pad- 
duck, viz. :— 

Lot 1. All that Meadow, with a frontage of 270 feet, on the Langley- 
road, Watford, ana a depth of 440 feet, containing nearly three acres, 
and surrounded on two sides by a park-pate fence, and the handsome 
house and grounds of other proprietors. 

Lot 2. All that Meadow, nearly opposite St. Andrew’s parsonage- 
house, with a frontage of 20u feet, on tne Church road, and an 
averace depth of 370 feet, containing nearly two acres, with beautiful 
views on all sices, and suited for one or more villas. 

Lot 3. A similar loc, with simf'ar frontage and views, and an 
average depth of 400 feet, and also containicg nearly two acres. 

Lot 4 Ali that piece of Land, near to the parsonage-house, with a 
frontage to the Cuurch road, of 100 feet, and a depth of 200 Leet, aud 
suited for one or more Villas, wits garden. 

Lot 5. All that piece of Laud adjoining the last lot, with similar 
frontege ar d depth. 

Lot 6. All that piece of Land, having a frontage in the Langley- 
road of 200 feet, with an average depth of 175 feet, and suited for one 
villa. 

Lot7. The adjoining lot 7, but having a very extensive frontage on 
the Lang!ey-road of 470 feet, aud containing la. Or Wp. This land is 
situate 16 miles from London, five minutes’ wa'k trom, but well out 
of sight of, tue Watford S:atioa, wheuce there are coustant trains to 
Euston Station and the city. fhe laud close to the sta:ion has been 
rapidly suatched up upou this estate, on which cottages cannot be 
| buiit, and which is of « more rural character. A few charming resi- 
dences have already been buiit for their owners’ own occupation. 
VYbhe whole forms a beautiful suburb of Watford, and is surrounded by 
Cassiobury, and many parks and seats of the nobility and country 
geutiowen. The wa:ks aud rides in ali directions and within a mile 
| of the propercy, are most varied and pleasing, the country being 
| undulsting and meguificently timbered. Season tickets, charches, 
| gravel roils, good water, buuting, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
| an excellent town, are among toe advantages The laud is all offered 
| 
| 





for sale as laid duwu in permatent pasture with the finest seeds, with 
| a crop, which iatter will be taken by tu+ vendor. Tbe vendor has 
| suld neariy the whole of his cottage-laud near the station, at prices 
averaging nearly 1,000/. per scre; and much of the ville land is 
fetchivg an average price of over 4001. per acce, bat the reserves have 
| been recousideres, aud will be of the most mogerate description. — 
| For particulars appiy to Messrs. VALPY & L&D8AM, 17, Lincoln’s- 
| inu-fields ; or to the Auctioneers at Watford, aud Palace-chambera, 


| St. Jamens’s-street, 








Forty-two lots of valuable BUILDING LAND, adjeining a first-class 
Station of the Londen, crighton, and South Coast Railway, near 
Eastbourne, TU BK SLD by AUCTION, by 

‘Lh . v+Hy . 
AK. SAMUEL SUUTHERDEN, at the 

a ANCHOR HOTKL, Eastoourne, on FRIDAY, JUNE 7, 1867, at 

ruc ® for FIVE pm. precisely. The porition of this property, com- 

prising lots im tmutmediate demand, comtiguous to the Polegate 
station, the juuciion vt the oranches to Hastbourue, Brighton, 

Lewes, 3i. Leonard's, aud Ha-tings, ani its conuguity to the favourite 

watering place of Ewtnourne, at which, during the sexson, the 

demand for buuses «nd Jodgt.gs far exceeds the supply, renders thus 

a ViTy desirable investinent, with every prospect of success, aud & 

speedy development, The situation commaads extensive views of 

the wovdland seevery of the Weald to the north, the beautiful 
scenery of the Wauuvck Valley aud woods, backed by the verdant 
slopes uf the South Vowus to the south, aud to the east a gilmpse of 
the sea, beiween the town of Betoourne «nd Langney Poiat. AR 
alple supply of bricks wili shortiy b vbtainable a joining the pro- 
perts, at mouerate prices, Efcienut arrangemeuts pave been made 
for au abuudant supply of excelent water for household purposes, 
besides which there are two stress rucuing through the estate. All 
descriptions of building aud reed Waleriais are oasy of access, either 
by road ur railway. Koads, 40 feet iu widin, Nave been set out on the 
estate, aud with au efficient eysiem of drainage, are in « forward 
state of construction, Wivice service is performed on Sundays la & 
Schoul-house acjuining the estate, bur au eiigi die site on the estate 
has been set apart for toe erection of « district chureh and parsou- 
age-Louce. During the summer mwoutds ap ards of uinety trains 
daily arrive at, aud depart from, the Poregate Station, and postal 
accowwodation is ali tust can be desired, Nxcelient hauting is to 
be bad in the ueighdourhveed, either with iox-bounuds or barriers, thus 

rende:ing the sifuativn advantegeous by & sporting genticuiau, 48 

| well as bei. g mist heaithy and cilgibie for a) desiring the p as 

} and aqdVanlages of & CoUnLTY residence, with ail the conven'en ee 

| proximity to & fashionable watering-place aud to the sonstda.— Par~ 

| ticulars ald Conditions of sale, With plans of the estate, may LEY 

| tained of FubUBnKIC BLLMAN, beg. Baltle; KR. K BLISS. A 
Keg. Architect, Eastvourne, aud 5, Furuivai’s-\n, a u 

| Auctioneer, Hailsbau ; also at the Place of Sale; aud ot peo 

| CHILIOS, BUBION, YRALSS, & HAbI, Sulicitors, 35, Chancery- 

* lane, Loudon, 

i 
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EPPING, FSSFX.—Valuable Freehold Building and Accommodation 
»d, Houses, Coachm+krr's Shop, Trade Premi-e-, aud several 
Cottages, sitoated in and upon the outski:ts of the town of Epping 


ESSRS. BEADEL are instructed by the 


Executors of the late J. C. Whiteman, esq to SELU by AUC 
TION, at the MART, London, on TAURSDAY, JUNE 20, at OVE 
precisely, in Lots very eligible FREEHOLD PROPERTIES, com- 
prising some capital plots of building land. situated opposite the 
approach to the railway station. and suitable for the erection of first- 
class shops and private residences; a block of six brick and tiled 
houses ac joiuing; two superior brick-built houses and shops, front 
ing the High-s reet, with extensive coachbuilcer’s premises, work- 
shops, and «tables in the rear; two brick and timber built co'tagrs, 
with gardens, in Hemonel-street ; three houses and gardens at the 
London entrance to the town, with several piots of valuable building 
land adjoining, baving extensive fronta.es to the high road ; and two 
inclosures of excellent accommodation grass land, cont«ining 4a. Ir. 
38p. situated in Linsell street, about midway between the town and 
the church. — Particulars, with plans and conditions of sa'e may be 
o>tained of Messrs. FRESHFIRLUS & Ne WMAN, Solicitors, Bank- 
buildings ; at the Mart ; and of Messrs, BEADEL, 25, Gresham -street, 
London. 





Valuable Freehold Building Estate, land-tax redeemed and tithe-free, 
covsisting of upwards of 100 acres of beautifully-timb. red Land, at 
Belvedere, compreng the park and outlying lands of the late Sir 
Calling Kardley, threuch which roads have been made, aud the 
land plotted out for building purposes. 


ESSRS. WAKLIERS & LOVEJOY are 


instructed to offer for SALE by AUCTION, on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3rd and 4th, aud fuure days (which will b+ 
announced), at TWELVE, at the new AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- | 
yard, this very Gesiratle PROPERTY. divided into numerous con- | 
venient lots of various areas, having frontages along the old parish 
Toads, as well as to the Lew rowds in the park, and containing charm 


BROMLEY, KENT.-— Very valuable and choice Freehold Residential 
Estat-, known a8 Bromley Houre, being an exceedingly — . 
and well-arranged family residence, with cap:tal stabling, se 
other necessa~y offices pleasure-grounds, eariens,and well-tim “ , 
meadow land, containing together about 19 scres, of which a vat 
]2 acre: consist of building land, on a grave ly and sandy soil, 9 
senting special opportunities for building rarely to be met with 
this delightful neighbourhood. The estate commands extensive _ 
beautiful views of the valley and fine undulated country * ae be 
being a most delightful part of the county of Kent. only about five 
minutes’ walk from the church and rai!way station, and half an 
hour’s ride from the city or west-end. There is a good supply of 
water. Immediate possonsion on completion of the purchase. 


ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. are instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, in Tokenbouse-yard, on 
FRIDAY, MAY the 3let, at TWO o'clock precisely (unless previously 
disposed of by private contract), the above ESTATE. Bromley Huse 
is a substantial, brick built, family residence containing four best 
bed roma, ressing-room, and bath-room, on the first floor; an ex- 
cellent drawing-room, good dining-room, library, entrance-hall, two 
staircases, and all other domestic offices ; stabling for eight horses, 
etanding for two carriages, harness-room, cow-honse, &c ; greenhouse, 
lawn and pleasure grounds, beautifally laid out with ornamental 
shrube, trees, and walk, a piece of water, large and productive 
kitchen garden, well stocked with wall and other fruit-trees ; also the 
beautifully timbered, park-like meadow land; the whole being a 
choice residential estate rarely to be met with. The building land, 
compri ing about 12 acres, forming the southern part of the estate, 
presents excellent sites for the erection of first-class villa aud orher 
suburban residences, and being within halfan hour of London, off+rs 
a favourable opportunity for boilders, speca'ators, and others. —Par- 
tienlars may shortly be had of Mess. MURMOCH, RODGFR, & 
GLOAG, Solicitors, 10, Parliament street, S.W.; and of Me-srs 
DRIVER # CO. Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, White- 
hall, London, 8.W. 











ing sites for the erection of first-class villas, with excelienc aspects, 
There are also positions for smaller villas, houses, and shops on che 
outskirts of the property. The Belvedere Kstate is situated on an | 
eminence on the south side of the Thames, and is a very prominent 
object for miles round. It commands extensive views in Keut, Eserx, 
and of the Thames almost to the Nore. It is very acceesible from 
London, being less than three-quarters of an hour’s j urney by the | 
North-Keut Kailway from Cannou-street and Charing-cross ; and the | 
rides and drives in the neighbourbvod are of the wost beautiful 
description. The estate has the advantage of an excellent and | 
abundan’ supply of \be finest spring water, pumped from the chalk, | 
and the pipes are laid down ready for immediate use. Every lot is 6 | 
arranged as to contain forest trees of great beauly. The soil ix gravel | 
toaconsiverable depth, with substratum of chalk, and the facilit es | 
for drainage are thus unequalled. Gas is laid along all public roa‘ts, 
and can readily be brought into any part of the property. Convey- 
ances of every kind ca be obtained from Belvedere Station, which is | 
not more than ten minutes’ ea k from auy part of the property — 
Particulars and plans to be obtained of Messrs. HABEKSHON & 
PITE, Architects, 38, Bioom-bu.y-squere; of Mes-rs, FRERE, 
CHOLUMELEY, & FORSTER, 8S licitors, 28, Linco’n’s-inn-flelds ; at 
the Bcived+re Katate Office, Belvedere; at the Mart; and of the 
Auctioneers, 55, Chancery lane 





HOLLOWAY.—To Engineers Builders, Manufacturing Upholsterers, 
and Others.—Spacious Leasehvia Business Premises, with Dweliing- 


bouse. 
A ESSRS. DFBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FaRM+R will SELL, at the MART, near the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE Ll, at TW, the valusbie PREMISES, situate in | 
Holling*+worth street, Holloway, aud Old Wellington street, adj in- | 
ing, compmrsing a factory of four floors, incuding basement, each fluor 
possessing ap area of upwards of 1 400 feet, w larve yard, entered by 
folding ga es, aud po sessiug an area of avout 1 950 fret ; also # nine 
roomed residence adjoiuing. The Premises are modern and substan- 
tially-built, and particalariy suitabie for any manufacturing busi- 
ness, he'd for about 76 years unexpired, at the low ground-rent of 
61. Os. 6d. per avnumw, and for Sale with pos-ersion.—Particulars of 
EDWARD MOTE, tay Solicitor, 14, Warwick-court, Gray’s-inn ; and 
of the Auctioucers, 80, Cheapside. 





! 

BROMLEY, KENT.—( barming Freehold Building Sites for Gentle- 
men's Keswwences, insmediately adj iping the Shortlands Station, | 

betwe n Beckeubam aud Bromiley, in the mid«t of one of the must 
pone picturesjue, aud healtoy districw near the metropolis, | 
or Sale, in Lota, with atulty-registered indefeasib'e title. ! 

va > . . 

N ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, &| 
FAKMER are inst: ucted by the Executors under the ©i!] of | 

the late W. A. Wikinson, esq. to SELL, at the MART, op TUES- 
LAY, JUNE 25, at TWO, instead of MAY 28, as previously ad- | 
verti-ed, in Lots, from haf am acre to five acres each, the 
rewaining portion of the SHOKTLANDS ESTATE, land-tax re- 
ceemed ad tithe fee, jug a registered, indefeasibie, title, | 
abd sffording most eligibie sites :or the erection of first-class houses | 
and moderate--izrd villas, the demand for which in the neighbour- 
hooo is so great and constantyy increasing that any building opera- 
tions judiciously carried out upon this proper’ y must become per- 
manently ivcrative.— Further particulars will duly appesr, aud may 
be obtsived of Messrs BUKCHELL, Solicivors, 5, Broad Ranctuary, 
Westm'usier ; of Mr. JNO WHICHCORD, Architect, 16, Walvorovk ; 

and of the Auctioneers, 80, Cheapside. 





To Contractors, Bui'ders, Carpenters, Wheelw-igh’s, Farmers, 
Gardeners, Owners of House Property, and oUbers reumiring. 
y IL ay : ke T, 
Rk. W. H. BETIS will SELL by AUC- 
_ TION, on MONDAY, MAY 20:h, at ONE on the GROUND 
adjoining tre Bost. b Arms, Janction road, Upper Holioway, 250 
Loads of BOUND TiIMBEK, comprising 50,000 feet of sound quarter- 
ing, k Dg joists cap tal floo:iux- boards, partitions, lining coards, 300 
new moulded aud vtber duors 200 pew sashes and frames, and buiid- | 
ing materials, comprising 10.000 countess slates. York paving, Port- | 
land stone, doping, sills, )antiler, five slate cisterus, stoves, ranges, | 
shop-fropts, aud several other internal fittings aud useful butiaing | 
pee ge wd he Viewrd ; and Catalogues ovtained on the Premises ; 
at the Austivueer’s Offices, 5, Pentonville-road, o ite the | 
Angel, Islington. he at 5 








HOUNSLOW, — Valuable Lease, with possession, of Dweiling-house, 
" Buiider’s Yard, and P, emises. 
’ | . . 2 
ONG, BRUTHEKS, will SELL by| 
AUCTION, at the TOWNHALL, Hounslow, on WKDNESUVAY. 
May 28, at B X for SEVEN ip the evening, a valuable LEASE of 
MOUcE, Buider’s shop, Yard, aud +remises, situated in the High- 
street.— May be viewed, aud particulars had of WILLIAM LOVE- 
GROVE, beq. 5, Svuth-square, Gray’s-inu ; and of the Auctioneers, 
Hounsiow aud Kaling. 


] 
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HOUNSLOW, near the Railway S.ation.—A valuable Leasehold 
‘ Ketate, for PALE by AUCTIUN, by 

ONG, BKOLHEKS, at the RAILWAY 
INN, Houusiow, on TUESDAY, MAY 2i, at THREE for FOUR, 
lu three lots, THREK pretty COTLAGE VILLAS, producing 4@ rental 
Of S3i. 186. Nivety-»ix year.’ lease ; low ground-rent.- tarticulars of 
Messrs. WAIFON & 5UN8, Bvlicitors, bricge-ruad, Hammersmith ; 

and of the Auctioneers, Hounslow aud Ealing. 





HOUNSLOW.— Building Meterials of Six Cottages and Outbuildings, 


| Kensal New town. 


LEYTONSTONE, ESSEX.—The Pillebrook Estate, a valuable Free- 
h ld Prope ty, most conveniently and agreeably situate, near to 
Epping Forest and the village of Ley t and i liately 
contignons to the railway-«tation, bringing it within twenty-fiv- 
minntes’ ride of London. The Estate comprises about 80 acres of 
Building Land, of an undniated character, exceelingly well 
ad«pted for the erection of detached villa id schools, and 
public institutions, but at present let for agricattural and accom- 
dation parpos 6; early possession of the building land may be 
obtained; likewi-e the several excellent moder residences and 
grounds, known as Gainsborongh Lodge, and Noa, 1, 2,7, and 8, 
Fillebrook-road, let at rents amounting to 4547. per annum ; also a 
well-secured gronnd-rent of 177 10+. per annum 

’ Ty a) . 
TESSRS, DRIVER & CO, will SELL by 
ATCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbary, on 
FRIDAY, JUN® 2t-t. at TWO o'clock precisely, the above valuable 











FREEHOLD PROPERTY — Printed particulars and conditions of sale, | 


| with plan of the building land, arranged io lots and blocks to meet the 


reouirements of private porchacers and speculators, may shortly be 
obtained at the principal Iuns in the neighbourhood ; and of Mesars. 
PRIVER & CO Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, White- 
hall, London, 3.W. 





ESHER, SURREY.—Freehold Bnilding Land, containing about 77 
acres, well timbered, most eligibly situate, adjoining the picturesque 
village of Esher, near Claremont Park, and within « few minutes’ 
walk of the railway station, whence London may be reached in 
about halfan hour. Immediate 


possession, 
» y ° 
ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. are instructed 
to OFFER the above FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND for 
SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, on FRIDAY, 


| JULY 19, at TWO o'clock precisely (unless the whole or any part 


thereof is previonsly di«posed of by private contract). It comprises 


| about 77 acres of exceedingly desirable, wel!-timbered land, having 


extensive frontages to the high turnpike-road and Thames Ditton- 
common, a considerable portion being thus immediat-ly available for 
baldi.g operations, The soil is light and healthy, and the neigh- 


| bourhood one of the most attractive for residences in the vicin'ty of | 


London. The property wi!l be sold in blocks ur lots, to meet the re- 
quirements of persons desiring sites for villa recidences of a superior 
class, the estate its-lf being peculiarly adapted for a first-c'ass build- 
ing investment — Printed particu'ara aud plans may shortly be had: 
in the me-ntime further information msy be had of Messrs. FEW & 
CO. Solicitors, 2, Henrtetta-street, Covent-garéen, W.C.; and of 
Me«wsre. DRIVER & Cu. Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, 
Whitehall, London. 





UPTON and PLAISTOW, RSSEX. — Valuable Freehold Bailding 
Land, comprixing about 45 acres, adjoining the rural villages of 
Upton and Plaistow, near the Railway Station, and within six 
miles of London, prerenting an excellent opportunity for an extea- 
sive building enterpri-e. Free 


from land-tax 
\ ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. have received 


instructions from the Trustees of the will of the late Sir John 


| Henry Pelley, to BELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhou-e- 


yard, on FRIDAY, JULY 19th, at TWO o'clock precisely, in 19 lots, 

varying in size from 1 to 8 acres each, thus aff rding ovportanities to 

builders as well as private purchasers. the whoie comprisiog about 

45 acre: of desirab'e FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. Immediate pos- 

session on the completion of the purchase.— Particulars and plans are 

preparing, aod may shortly be obtained. In the meantime further 
in‘crmation may be hai of Merers. FAIRFOOT & WEBB, Solicitors, 

Clement's jon Strand; and of Messrs DRIVER & CO. Surveyors, 

Land Agents, and Anctioneers, 4, Whitehall. 

K&NSAL NEW-TOWN, PADDINGTON, MIDDLESEX —Valuanle 
Freebold Building Land, part of the Portobello Estate, containing 
five acres, at Kensal New-town, with communication to the 
Kensal-green-ros4, and within half a mile of the Westbourne-park 
BS ation. Immediate possession may be had. 


M ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. have received 





instructions to SRLL by AUCTION, at the MART, Token- | 


| house -yard, om FAXIDAY, JONE the l4th, at TWO o'clock preci-ely, 


in cots (nolevs previously disp.seda of by private contract), the above 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, containing five acres situate at 
It has an approach to the Kensal-green-road, 
and is an available situation for dwellings for the labouring classes. 
—Printed particulars may shortly be obtained of Mesra. LOW, 
S licitors, Ta: field-ecurt, Temple; and of Messrs. DRIVER & CO. 
Surveyors, Land Agents, aud Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, 8.W. 








TWICKENHAM and ISLEWORTH, MIDDLEsEX. 


ROG ‘ Hd 
ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. have received 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, in Lots, about 41 acres of 
valuable FREEHOLD and COPYHOLD BUILVING and AC ‘(OM M0- 
DATION LAN*+, most eligibly situate in the parishes of Twicken- 
bam and Isleworth, having frontages to good hard roads, and near 
the Twickenham and Isleworth Stations on the South-Western 
Kolway — Plans aod particulars preparing : in the meantime farther 
information may be obtained of Messrs. CRAWLEY, ARNOLD, & 
GREEN, Solicitors, 20, Whiteball-piace ; and of Messrs. DRIVER & 
CU, Burveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4. Whitebali, 8.W. 





Courts of Justice Coucentration (Site) Act —Wes'tern Section.—Third 
Sale of Building Materiais. 





ONG, BKUTHERS, will SELL by 
§ AUCTION, ov the PREMISES, Hounslow, MAY 24, at TWU 
for THREE. — Catalogues at the Auctioneers, Houusiow and Ealing. 








e Bale of house and Bedding Piauts, 


Greenhouses, Pits, &c. 
ESSKS. PRU'THEKOK & MORRIS have 


received instructions from Mr. Harrington (who is relin- 
qgviehing burivess) to s&LL by AUCTION, without reserve, on the 
Ria ised, the Old Darton Nursery, Dalston-lane, within five 
minutes’ walk of the Dalston Juuction Station on the North London 
Railway,on 1UESVAY, MAY 21, ana foilowing day, at TWKLVE 
o'clock preciseiy each day, ube whole of the choice GREENHUUSE 
PLAN «5, inc uding large double camellias, azaleas iucics, ficus, eyti 
BUr, ACACIA, Calla, vieander, cacti, agapauthus, hoys, roses iu pots, 
American aloes, &.; about 15,000 Scarlet, variegated, zona'e, aud 
Other gerapiuwe ; 2,000 peiarguniume, aud the usual assuriment of 
bedoing piauts iu iare qaanuties ; evergreens in pots, Iiliam lanci- 
folium, hardy clunbers, vines tu pots, ac, with eight lean-to and span 
Toot green heurts, several rauges of pits, boxes. hot-water piping, 


\ ESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are favoured 


. With instructions from the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Works aud Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, MAY 28th, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, 
in low, the BUILVING MATERIALS of FOUR HOUSES, Nos 254, 
255, 256. an! 257, Strand, compri-ing about 400 000 capital ‘stock 
bricks. slates, timber in roofs floors, a1 d doors, sashes and frame ry 
plate-glass public-house and shop fronts, sop fittings, marble chimney 
pieces, register and other stoves, irou columas, about 5 tons lead, 
stone paving, gas fictiags, and fixtures.—May be viewed the day prior 
aud morning of sale, and catalo,ues obtaived at the Office of Her 
Majesty's Works, &c. 12, Whit-hall-piace; on the Premives ; and of 
the Auctioneers, 41, Charing Cross, 





CAMBRIDGE HEATH, NE. near the Canal Bridge. 


7 ° a] J 
\{ &. PERKIN» will SELL by AUCTION, 
Fh. on the PREMISES, at the Rear cf No. 14, Ann’s-terrace, 
Cambridge Heath, on TUESDAY, MAY 28, at TWELVE o'clock, in 
Lots, the BUKPLUS BSTOUK of a Paperhanging Warehouseman, 
Builder, aud Decorator, comprisiog 20,000 pieces of paperhangings, 
including drawing and diving room patterns (part salvage); whit- 





boilers, water a1 d garden puts, brvks, and other eff ta.—May be 
Viewed prior to the sale, Catalogues may be bad on the Premises, at 
Kingsland Nursery, and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, American 
Nurseries, Leytoustone, Essex, N.K. ' 


aud yellow deals, 800 feet of 21 oz. window glacs, useful plumbers’ 
| work, a builder’s light spring cart, and effects, —May b- viewed the 

day previous and morning ot sale. Catalogues had on the Premises 
| and of the Auctioneer, 52, Tooley-street, Sou chwark, 8.E, : 


| 


REDSILL, SURREY.— Eligible Freehold and Leasehold Propefdy, 
comprising Villa Residence, Cottages, Two Villas, and Two 


“TR. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


a SELL by AUCTION, at the WARWICK ARMS, Redhill, 
Surrey, on MONDAY, MAY, 20h, at SIX for SEVEN o’clock in the 
evening, a VILLA RESIVENUE, situated in Somerset-road, Meade- 
vale, Redhill ; also Two Villas and Two Houses, leasehold, situated in 
the London and Brightou-road, A portion of the purchase money 
my remain on mortgage Also eligible Freebold Building Land, 
situated in Gatton B and Garlaad’s-road.— Particulars and con- 
ditions of sale may be sined about ten days before the Sale, at the 
principal Ians in the neighbourh .od ; of Mr. THOMAS BUCKLAND, 
Church-street, Reigate; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moogate-street, 
London, B.C. ; of Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, 
London, EC. ; and at the Piac> of Sale. 





EAST COWES, Isle of Wieht.—Freehold Residence and eligible 
jiding Land. 


Bu 

N R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
I SELL by AUCTION, at the MRDINA HOLE", East Cowes, 
on THURSDAY, MAY 23, at SIX for SEVEN in the Evening, a sub- 
stantia'ly-bailt FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE, situated in 
Cambridge-rowd, and about Thirty Lots of eligible BUILDING LAND, 
situated in the Cambridge, Queen’s, and Medina roads, Kast Cowes, 
ctose to the Royal Yacht Syaadron Station. Nine-tenths of the 
purchase-money may remaip oa m orcontract at 5 per cent. 
to be paid in nine years by equal half-yearly instalments; but the 
whole or any part of the balance may be paid off at any time without 
notice.—Particalars, Plans, and Cunditions of Bale may be ob’ 

of Mr. MOORR, West Cowes ; at the vrincipal Inns in the neigh- 
bourhood ; of Mesars. RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Colemaa-street, E.C. ; 
of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C,; and at the 
Place of Sale. 





VER, KENT.—B'igine Freehold Building Land. 


DO 
R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the ROYAL OAK HOPFEL, Cannon- 
street, Dover, on THURSDAY, JUNE 6, at SIX for SEVEN in the 
evening, in about forty lots, the eligitle FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, tithe free and land-t a d, situated in the new road 
calied Ojo-road, Edred-road, being part of the EKagle Tavern grounds. 
Nine tenths of the parchsase money may remain on mortgage or con- 
tract at 5 per ce.t, to be paid in pine years by half yearly iostal- 
ments, but the whole or avy part of the balance may be paid off at 
any time without notice —Particulacs, plans, ana conditions of sale, 
may be obtained at the Eagle Tavern; of Mr. JAME4 HEARN, 96, 
Snarg.te-street, Dover; of Mewrs KUSSELL & DAVIES, No. 59, 
Coleman-street, EC ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, E.C. ; 
and at the Place of Ssle. 


WOODFORD, ESSEX.—Freebold Mansion and about 6 Acres of 
Land, kuown as Woodford Hall. 


R. WHITLINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDFORD HOTRL, Gresham- 
street, City, EC. on MONDAY, JUNE 10th, 1857, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, the substant al brick-bailt MANSION, and about 6 
acres of LAND, known as Woodford Hali, suitable for a Public 
Iustitution or for a large Family Residence, sitaate on the High road 
from London to Eppiog, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
George-lane Station om the Woodford Branch of the Great Eastern 
Kailway, containing t hall, dining and drawing rooms, 
library, study, and billiard rooms, nursery, bach room, nine bed- 
rooms, three dressing rooms,and conveuient domestic offices The 
outbuildings comprise coach -houre, with coachmen’s rooms aad 
stab ing for 6 horses, Nine-tenths of the purchwe mouey may re- 
main on Mortgage or contract at 5 per ceut. to be paid in nine years 
by half yearly tostalments ; but the whole or any part of the balance 
may b- paid off at any time without notice,—Particulars, p aus. and 
conditions of sale may be obtaine! of Messrs. RUASELL & DAVIES, 
59, Coleman-street, E.C.; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C.; and at the Place of Sale. 

















DULWICH, SURREY —Eligible Freehold Building Land, between 
-ckham-rye and Lordship-lane. 


P 

R. WHITtINGHAM is instructed to 
OFFER by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Hotel, Gresham- 
street, City, EC. on MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1867, at TWKLVE for ONE 
o’cloce, a further Portion of this very elixibie property, free of tithe 
and land tax, consisting of 28 ‘ota, close to Peckham rye, and about 
30 lots on the Underhiil-road leading from Peckbam-rye t> Lordship- 
lane. The sewers and roads are now in a forward state of completion and 
buildings are already iv progress. Ninae-tenths of the purchase money 
may rem*in on mortgage or coutract, at 5 por cent. to be paid in nine 
years by half yearly instalments, bat the whole or any part of the 
balance may be paid off at any tive without notice.— Particulars, 
plans, and conditions of sale may be obtained of Messrs nUSSELL & 
DAVIES, 59, Colemsn-street, K.C. ; of the Anctioneer, No. 14, Moor- 
gate # reet, London, K.O.; of Mr, JOHNSON, on the Estate; and at 

the Piace of Sale. 





ELLINGION E3TATE, RAMSGATE KENT.—Eligible Freehold 
Baitding Land. 


Mé WHITTINGHAM iis instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the ROYAL HOTEL, Harhour-street, 
Ramsgate on TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1887, at 8: X for SEVEN ia the 
eveniug. in about fif:y lotsa, a further portion o the eligible FREE- 
HOLD BUILVING LAND, tithe free and laod-tax reiermed, with 
frontages to the St Lawrence-road, situated near to tne South-Eastern 
Railway Statim. The corner lot, with froutage« tv the St, Lawrence 
and South-Eastern roads, is set apart for the erection of a tavern. 
Nine-tenths of the purchase money may remain on mortgag® or con- 
tract at 5 per cent, to be paid in pive years by «qual bail yearly in- 
stalments ; but tue whole or any part of the ba'ance may be paid off 
at anv time without notice.—P rticulars aud conditious of sale may 
be obtained at the priucipal Inns in the neighbourhvol; of Miss 
SADLER, Spencer-square, Ramegate ; of Mr. NEALL, 11, Vale-ter- 
race, Kamagate ; of Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Coleman street, 
London, EC.; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-etreet, EC. ; on the 
Ketate ; and at the Pisce of Sale. 





SURREY.—In the parishes of Wal on-on-Thames and West Moulsey. 
Valuable Freehold and Tithe Free Property, containing 224 acres, 
presenting most desirable building feat . with derabl 
frow to three high roads, and partly lying contiguous te the 
river Thames 


ESSRS. COOKES & SONS are in- 


structed to SEL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, near the Bauk of Eugiaud, on the 12th day of JUNE next 
anless previously di«p.sed of by private treaty), the above valuable 
KOPERTY, known as APPSCOURT FARM. I: consiots of 224 acres 
of extremely eligible Land for a profitable building «cheme, having 
considerabl~ frontages to three high roads, and by «judicious arrange- 
ment of new roads many thousand yards of available property would 
be secured for the erection of suburban residences To an enter- 
prising capitalist, a private compauy, or laud or bu:iding societies, it 
aff rds au admirable opportunity for the erection of a large estate of 
villa residences. It is about two miles from Hampton Court Station, 
and one mile and a quarter (crossing the river) from Sunbury, oo the 
Thames Valley live.—For further particulars aud orders to view, 
apply to Messrs DOMVILLE, LAWKENCE, & GKA4AM, Solicitors, 
6, New-square, Lincoln's inu; Mears, FRER&, CHOLMELEY, & 
FORSCER, Soliciwrs, No, 28, Lincoln’s-ina-fields; or to M 
COOKES & BONS, Laud Agents and Surveyors, Leamington. 








POTTERS’-BAR, MIDDLESEX.—Twelve Acres and a half of valu- 
ab'e Freehold M-adow Land, situate on a besutifal eminence 
commanding a panoramic view over a delightfal awd richly 
wooded country, auc suitable for the erection of one or more V! 
or # public institution, being within ten minutes’ walk of the 
Station on the Great Northern Railway, by which London is 
reached in 40 minutes. 


ESSKS. KUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 


ABBOTT wi)l SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhoure- 
yard, on FRIDAY, MAY 31, in one Lot, 124 acrea of highy valuable 
MEADOW LAND, tithe free and land-tax redeemed, haviug 760 feet 
froutage to a capital road, called Heath-road (leatiag to the Station), 
and in the immediate vicinity of numerous villas with pleasure 
grounds, oceup'ed by geutlemen’s families, thereby offering good 
society, with ready access to all parts of the Metropotis by the Great 
Northern, in connexion with the Metropo'itan Kailway.—rarticulars, 
with plans, may shortly be obt«ined at the Duke of York, Potters’ 
bar; the Red Lion, Barnet; and of Messrs. DAVIES, 8UN, CAMP- 
BELL, & REKVEs, 17, Warwick-street, Kegent-stre-t, W.; at the 





Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 22, Savile-row, Regeat street, W. ; 
and 19 Change-alley, Cornhill-hill, EC. 
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